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CHAPTER 1 



THE ORIGINS OP GOVERNMENT 



1 . Man and the Idea of the State . j 

a. Every man has his own ideas, and hence his own values; each 
mind is intent on the realization of these ideas and values. This 
realization may be accomplished by uniting with other men of the same 
beliefs, or by rejecting alien beliefs. In any case, some organization 
is always implied. Therefore, the mind of every man tends to think in 
terms of the idea of "state". 

b. As each perceives his idea of state, however, each sees a 
different picture, a different order. Therefore, the form which this 
"state" takes will vary, as the combined Ideals of the individuals within 
it vary. Hence, there arise many different forms of "state" . 

c. Their difference in form, however, is not the essential 
factor. The essential here is that the idea of a state was conceived in 
the minds of men; it is natural to the minds of men as a means of 
'con^jleting themselves throu^ social intercourse, protecting themselves 
from each other, and protecting themselves and their Ideals from 
external forces by the maintenance of internal order. Nowhere in 
history is man found without some form of governing authority, 

d. This governing authority may take many forms. But whatever 
the form, it must always perform the funtjtion of taking care of all the 
needs of its members. It must concern Itself with the health, welfare, 
and happiness of its membership. 

e. It is only at this point that the form which this governing 
authority takes becomes a vital factor in man's relationship with other 
men, for the greater the variation in governmental form between states, 
the greater the conflicts which may arise between them and within them. 

2. Factors which Determine the Various Forms of Government ' 

a. In order to resolve the conflicts which might arise within 
a state, or' at least keep them at a minimum, it has been deemed 
necessary to develop a set of rules, a constitution. Since the Greeks 
were concerned with Ideals, western man's Interest in politics in the 
past centered on the exploration of Ideals and ideologies, such as 
liberalism, rationalism, and individualism. All of these ideas have 
contributed to the growth of constitutionalism, the result depending on 
which ideal is realized. However, modem political science, though 
aware of the role of ideas, has been inclined to emphasize the more 
material aspects of political Institutions. Research has been in- 
creasingly devoted to the Impact of certain political institutions on 
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the individual^ as well as to the political, institutions themselves as 
they have affected ideology. In this, political science has followed 
the lead of the historians. The economic interpretation of history has., 
produced am economic interpretation of politics. Nevertheless, in the , 
development of constitutionalism, all sociological and ideological f 
elements .haye toi.he. taken ..into account. In any society there is always; 
some sort of government, though only a firmly established government is: 
capable of being constitutionalized. Constitutionalism, therefore, is ' 
a refinement of ordinary government. Before any kind of constitution- 
alism can be developed, however, national unification is also necessary. 

b. National unification has been attributed to many causes. 
They fall into two categories; material and nonmaterial. 

c. Of the material causes, the economic factor and the 
military factor are regarded as predominant . 

(1) Economics has been stressed as one of the primary 
causes of unification. In the earliest period, expansion of trade 
played a decisive role. The need arose for better police protection 
and security in transportation and communication. Government and 
business stimulated each other in the period known as the age of 
Mercantilism. Then during a later phase, the Industrial Revolution 
further helped government expansion. 

(2) The military, as a factor in causing national uni- 
fication, is developed through the use of the weapons and techniques of 
modern warfare. In medieval times, under the feudal system, the lords 
of the manors provided their own military forces. Then as wars 
developed and kingdoms expanded, the airoies came to be supported by the 
government. At the same time, these armies strengthened the expanding 
influence of government as a concomitant aspect of the same process. 

d. Of the nonmaterial causes, religion and national spirit 
were each important i These are ideological factors which condition 
man's behavior through his mind, without reference to a material factor. 

(1) The broadest and most inclusive interpretation of the 
religious influence is that which sees modern governments essentially 
as attenpts at a realization of the social teaching of the Christian 
Church. In medieval times, governmental authorities were reinforced by 
ecclesiastical sanctions. When the Protestant Reformation disrupted the 
former unity, it revived the older doctrine of the rl^t of resistance 
and, in turn, stimulated the monarch's efforts tb surround his office 
with the halo of divine right. The prince, by becoming the head of the 
church as well as the state, symbolized a hew kind of "secular mystical 
body." 
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(2) National spirit as a factor is closely linked with 
religion. Certainly, if nationalism is not a religion, it has "been 
frequently used as if it were, ever since the French Revolution. 
Fundamentally, it is often held that a modern constitutionalized 
government is the work of a collective national genius, a group spirit 
creating the government as we know it. The French Revolution greatly 
enhanced these sentiments and carried them into lands, such as 
Germany, where they had not previously been held. 

3. Sovereignty and the Modern State ; 

a. The modern state found its most challenging argument to 
oppose feudalism and favor legislative unification and centralization in 
the doctrine of sovereignty. Under feudalism all relationships were 
patterned upon the personal fealty of the vassal to the lord. 

Sovereignty rendered impersonal the relationship of king and subject. 

This was better adaptable to large areas. It was asserted that no true 
government existed unless there was somewhere an authority for making 
laws binding upon all inhabitants of a territory. The tnie achievement 
which lay in this recognition of the need for a central government has 
been obscured by the struggle for control of such a government. It was 
forgotten that it was first necessary to create a government before you 
could control it. Therefore, the doctrine of sovereignty, derived from 
the word "sovereign, " which connotes the holder of absolute power and 
authority, was a useful symbol to be used against feudalism. 

b. This concept of sovereignty was useful in the preconstitu- 

tional period. The two factors which ended the dominance of the idea of 
sovereignty were Protestantism and the development of scientific method. 
Suddently the old symbols of authority began to fall apart: Protestant- 

ism challenged the authority of the church, and scientific method 
challenged any absolute theories. Also, there is not supposed to exist 
any concentration of power under constitutionalism, so the concept of 
sovereignty is incompatible with constitutionalism. There is the con- 
cept of popular sovereignty, to be sure, for ultimately, in constitu- 
tional theory at least, the people shall rule. Actually, in practice 
all the people do not rule. Only a few, representing the people, rule 
in the interest of the people. Even though the representatives rule 
with the consent of the people, the people are not really ruling. The 
people are not the holders of concentrated power. 

c. It is difficult to say just when a country becomes a nation- 
state; that is, when political loyalty depends more on the feeling that 
the inhabitants have for one another than on that which they have for 
their king. The important point is that states existed before they became 
nation-states, and the sense of nationality or ■ belonging together comes 
largely from the long experience of sharing the same political institu- 
tions willingly. 
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d. Let us now consider 'briefly the nature of nationalism. 

This great force is sometimes an inspiration to democracy, as in the 
case of the Irish and the Welsh, At other times it leads to the most 
terrible kinds of tyranny, as in Germany and Italy. It is a 
collective emotion which often excites men to common action, action by 
virtue of what they have in common, and which is a mark of their 
distinctive nationality. If a group thus stirred and enthused has had 
democratic institutions in the past, the outcome tends to, 'be democratic . 
If, on the other hand, the institutions have been aristocratic, a strong 
aristocracy may be the result. Nationalism does tend to be anti- 
democratic, however, because nationalism excites mass emotion, mass 
emotion usually suppresses criticism and discussion, and free discussion 
is generally considered to be a fundamental characteristic of democracy. 

e. A state becomes a nation-state when its members are no 
longer primarily divided into sovereign and subjects, but become govern- 
ment and citizens, demanding active cooperation by all, if this demand 
is made on all the citizens of a country, the result is usually 
democratic. If, on the other hand, a foreign element attempts to rule 
over a nation, a nationalism develops in that nation which is usually 
antidemocratic. The Balkan area is an excellent example. The entire 
Balkan area was once ruled by two great powers, the Hapsburgs and the 
Ottoman Turks. These powers finally lost control as the result of 
nationalism. Consequently, we have today a number of small,, national- 
istic states in that area. 

4. Power, Responsibility, and Authority 

a. We have seen that symbols of state and sovereignty were 
extremely useful in developing a national unity. Implicit in these 
concepts is the concept of' power . Power has at times been defined as 
the present means to some apparent good. However, this definition is 
too broad; wealth could be defined in exactly the same terms. Power 
is also sometimes defined as a thing. Actually it is not, beeause ■. 
anything can become the basis of power. An idea> a love' affair^- ai‘-^ 
home, all these things can become the object of power. In order to 
convert these things to power, the power seeker must find enough 
human beings who value the same things sufficiently to follow his lead 
in acquiring them. Power always presupposes several human beings who 
are joined together, partly by consent and partly by constraint, in the 
pursuit of a common objective. It is, therefore, essentially a human 
relationship, for power means the ability to control, and the objects 
of control are other people, or intermediaries which affect people, such 
as institutions. In the latter instance, a relationship also exists 
between those who seek to control the intermediaries . 
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b. We have already mentioned that sovereignty in the sense of 
absolute power is incompatible with constitutionalism. This is because 
constitutionalism implies restraint of power, division of power, and a 
system of checks and balances. This is certainly the case in the 
United States. Our Constitution divides the governing authority into 
three parts; legislative, executive, and Judicial. 

c. Of course, as soon as you strive to achieve some sort of 
middle ground between sovereign power and individualism, ydu face the 
problem of the exercise of authority. The questions immediately arise: 
How much authority should the government have over the governed? What 
are the ri^ts of the governed under any authority? 

d. The need for government has been clearly recognized, as 

has the need for individual rights. But government is not an end in 

itself, but rather a means toward desirable ends. The science of 
politics and government is not a science' in the true sense of the term. 
That is to say, it does not have a set of fixed principles which can 
always be certified as true. History, political science, economics, 
sociology, social psychology, and so on, are tools for the scientific 
study of government, but they are only auxilllary disciplines necessary 
to such a study. Political conduct is always in the process of develop- 
ment, constantly in a state of motion, where forces interact with one 
another to produce constantly changing situations. 

e. One of the questions whose answer is sou^t through these 

studies is; who shall rule? We, living in a democracy, answer that the 

people shall rule because they are collectively wise, and we add that 
they should participate in the government because it exists for them. 

We develop a set of rules which we call a constitution. These rules may 
be in the form of a written constitution, or they may be unwritten rules 
and customs which are the basis of legal action, as in England. By these 
rules we are governed. However, we can also change the rules, because 
they a,rfe man -made. We change them throu^ democratic processes. In any 
group, of V individuals, we cannot know who are going to lead, who are 
going to follow, and who are going to be directly connected with politics 
and government. However, the essence of democracy is free and critical 
discussion. The democratic processes insure that this freedom of dis- 
cussion and individual political initiative are not stifled. At the 
same time, the political institutions embodied in a government insure 
that no individual will overstep his bounds and ride herd over the others 
We are able, therefore, to conceive of democracy as more than a 
process; it is a way of life. 

f. It is, of course, impossible to discuss the nature of 
authority without raising the problem of responsibility. In every case 
where there is authority, there is also responsibility. In a democracy, 
those who amle are responsible to the people and to the institutions 
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■which are the manifestation of the ■will of the people. A ruler who has 
high ethical standards^ -who believes in the institutions he represents,, 
has no choice. He must be a responsible ruler. Methods of enforcement 
have been devised to make certain that the rulers are responsible. 

These are the methods of administrative discipline, and electoral or 
political forms of responsibility. The citizens can, if they do not 
feel the ruler capable, vote him out of office. 

g. We in CA have some of the questions raised in this chapter 
already ans-wered for •ds . There is no question, for exan^le, of "who 
shall rule" or govern. The military commander governs by virtue of the 
fact that the territory has been occupied by his military forces . We in 
CA perform the function of government because one of our primary duties 
is to lend support to the tactical commander who has delegated to us 
his authority to govern. The corresponding responsibility is also easy 
to define. The initial military responsibility is to the military com- 
mander and includes carrying ou't the tenets of international law, agree- 
ments, conventions and treaties as well as the policies of the United 
States Government, and thus of the American people. The same concepts 
apply to CA operations as apply to civil government. You, representing 
the military governor, are responsible not only to the moral code which 
your country holds, to the Constitution and the institutions which are 
founded upon it, and to the people of the United States, but also to 
the people who are being governed. In this sense, you may have even 
more responsibility than civil government usually has. 

h. How are you required to govern? You are required to 
govern by constitutional means. These means are defined in military 
orders and international law. The military commander is in effect, an 
administrator in a constitutional dictatorship. He can best serve the 
Interests of the United States by turning this constitutional dictator- 
ship into a constitutional democracy. There are three basic conditions 
which are necessary to achieve this conversion to a constitutional 
democracy; one, there must be Internal law and order; two, there must 
be a modicum of economic stability; and three, there must be freedom 
from foreign economic pressure. This will not be easy to do. The 
people will be confused and restless. They may even be resentful. Our 
troops, having fou^t for the territory, may also be restless. However, 
the first three weeks, or three months, are the most important. If the 
people are shown from the very beginning that they will be fairly 
treated, you have a chance for success. However, remember one thing: 

■we will not be trying to make Americans out of them. We do want to 
govern them in the interests of the American people. In this way, we 
will be fulfilling the over-all function of carrying out American 
policies. We will help the confused populace of the occupied area 
toward a better form of government, and, in doing so, we will also be 
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doing a great service to Amertc®:* If the enemies of our nation leaxn, 
from the model civil administration set up hy our military commander to 
establish con^arable democratic political institutions,, it may mean that 
we shsill never again have to face those nations in armed conflict. 
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CHAPTER 2 



POEMS OF GOVERNMENT 



5. General 



a. It has been stressed that government is the organized 
instrument of combining, organizing, and supplying power to control , 
specific activities and solve community problems in an orderly manner. ' 
Its functions are both negative — preventing undesirable activities by 
individuals or groups --and positive — performing services needed in ■ 
common by the entire community or by an impoi*tant segment of it. 

b. Any attempt to label a given form of government must be 

guided by the realization that a government must be classified in two 
categories: political and economic. The terms normally used to 

describe a form of government will be seen to be deBcriptive of one or 
the other of these categories, but not both. Thus "democracy" is a 
political term, and does not imply any particular economic structure, 
while "socialism" refers to a system of economic control, and does not 
inply any particular political structure. 

c. The range of possibility for a political or economic , 
structure can be schematized by means of pyramids — the width of the 
pyramid representing the breadth of political, or economic control by the 
people, thus: 

POLITICAL ECONOMIC 




d. The 16 possible combinations of these terms theoretic silly 
embrace every possible form of government, if one allows for gradations 
between capitalism and socialism in what is called a "mixed economy." 
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Some of the combinations have never actually existed, and some are ’■ 
obviously practically impossible . As examples of some of these 
various combinations as they have existed in history, the following v 
list may be suggestive, but is not intended in any way to be above 
debate . 

Feudal Monarchy - France under Louis XIV 
Capitalist Monarchy - Pre~W II Japan 
Socialist Monajrchy (Dictatorship) - Kazi Germany 
Communist (Monarchy) (Dictatorship) - USSR under Stalin 
Feudal Oligarchy - England at time of Magna Carta 
Socialist Oligarchy - India today 
Communist Oligarchy - USSR under Lenin 
Socialist Democracy - Sweden today 

Other examples could have been chosen with equal validity. 

e . One of the problems facing a CA officer in a foreign 
country is that of understanding not only the particular politico - 
economic structure of the government with which he is dealing, but also 
of acquainting himself, so far as possible, with the significant causes 
of that particular governmental configuration. It can generally be 
assumed that the form which a government takes is the form which best 
meets the needs and characteristics of the country at that time. Working 
backward from this premise, a CA officer can often broaden his 
knowledge of the country as a whole. 

f . We will consider here the more important concepts and 
problems in government, as a background to detailed study of democratic 
and dictatorial governments in action. In doing so, no attempt will be 
made to define ideal values and objectives of government. Nevertheless, 
some philosophy is always part of the institution of government. Governr 
ment is the exercise of authority by men over men, and philosophy guides 
the distribution of that authority. Furthermore, governmental in- 
stitutions are established for certain purposes. As those purposes lose 
Importance in the minds of men and new goals become important, the in- 
stitutions themselves change or take on new meaning. 

6 . Responsible Government 

The object of political democracy is to secure responsible 
government. Such a government performs all its affairs in the interests 
of the governed, and is answerable to the governed for its acts. Only 
where government is responsible will personal freedoms be protected. 
Personal liberty insures responsible government, while responsible 
government in turn protects individual rights. Ideally, responsible 
government Is assured where persons are answerable to the public either 
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directly or indirectly in proportion to their authority. For example, 
the President of the United States may he voted out of office after ■ ; 
four years of service. That is direct Responsibility, Or, he may be 
in 5 )eached by the Senate at any time that his acts raise a great public 
clamor that stings the Congress into action. This would be indirect ■ 
responsibility. Of course, only where the public actively uses its 
power will government actually be responsible. 

7. Democratic Freedom 

a. Freedom allowed by democracy is complex. First, it gives 

authority for a person to choose how to act in religion, politics, 
business, and many other matters. In particular, this requires a 
number of specific ri^ts necessary to Insure responsible elected 
government: freedom of religion, freedom of speech and press, freedom 

to form political parties, freedom to make contracts with others, and 
chance for a fairly wide cross-section of the population to vote in 
elections. In regard to the last measure, democracy is not insistant 
upon universal suffrage, provided there is a large enough measure of 
popular control to make government responsible. 

b. But such freedom to act is not enou^. Freedom must also 
include protections by the government from unwarranted interference by 
some with the rights of others. In the United. States, government in 
the form of the courts protects against infringements upon civil 
liberties by officers of state or national governments. Government 
also protects against great monopoly in industry that restricts free 
competition of others in business, such as by application of antitrust 
laws . 

8. Majority Rule 

Democracy accepts the will of the majority of those who vote in 
an election or on an issue. Why should this be so? Some would argue 
that every opinion is as worthy as every other. But realistically, 
majority rule is easier for the public to accept and understand, than 
rule by a particular minority. The majority may not possess more 
physical power than a minority, but will, always resent being controlled 
by it. Witness the Soviet Union today, where the minority ruling class 
must use heavy police effort to control the majority of citizens. The 
average person believes the majority is rl^t, or at least believes 
government . ought be controlled by the majority. Therefore, legitimate 
government is easier to maintain where majority rule is used. Further- 
more, the atten^st of small groups to band together and form a winning 
majority in elections tends to con^romise issues and reduce conflict in 
the nation*. , .Finally, ..democracy assumes that on many issues there are no 
all-knowing persons or groups, But a decision must be made. If a 
minority Is to decide the issue, no one could agree on which minority is 
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qualified to vote on candidates or make decisions. 'Therefore, as the 
most -workable arrangement under representative government, the 
majority rules, 

9 . Dangers of Majority Rule 

The methods of democracy can be used to suppress liberty and 
the spirit of democracy. Majority rule is only a step from majority 
tyranny. For exan^jle, the overwhelming majority of inhabitants of 
early colonial Massachusetts freely participated in the government, 
obeying its laws and the religious doctrine that it supported. However, 
that majority severely oppressed holders of dissenting religious views. 
Fearing this type of danger, most democracies have either a written or 
commonly accepted series of rl^ts protecting minorities against 
oppressive majority rule. In the United States this is known as the 
Bill of Rights. There are also other techniques to blunt the power of 
the majority. In France, proportional representation has been to in- 
sure representation of all factional views in the National Assembly. 

The United States Constitution established a federal system and re- 
served power to the state governments, thus limiting the power of the 
CongresslonaJ- majority to some extent. Local self-government within 
states diffuses power even further in this country, and sets up many 
small majorities to decide local issues . Our separation of powers on 
both national and state le-vels splits up the authority of government 
into three branches, each of which can provide a check and balance on 
the other two. And finally, in all truly democratic legislatures, 
certain iron-clad rules of procedure protect the right of opposition 
to be heard, and the law protects the opposition from punishment for 
what they say. In the United States, for example, no member of 
Congress can be sued by a private citizen for slander for what he might 
say while on the floor of Congress, or while in the exercise of his 
duties on some Congressional committee. Nor can he be punished 
criminally. In the Senate of the United States, fear of majority abuse 
has led to the so-called "filibuster" rule, whereby a few men may hold 
the jfloor. indefinitely to prevent passage of a law. Of course, in 
curbing majority rule, there exists the danger of giving minorities too 
much power to prevent effective government. Some claim this has 
happened in France under proportional representation. 

10 . Role of a Constitution 

A nation’s constitution, written or unwritten, is the supreme 
law of the land; it establishes basic political institutions and pro- 
cedures. Some nations have follo-wed the lead of the United States in 
adopting a written constitution. Such a document, it was thou^t, in- 
creases public understanding and reduces uncertainty and confusion to a 
minimum. On the other hand, Great Britain is governed under an un- 
written but popularly accepted Constitution which actually consists of 
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widespread agreement on how government should operate and how it should 
limit itself. Whether written or unwritten, however, a constitution is 
quite inflexible when con^jared to ordinary lawsj amendment is difficult. 
This being the case, the problem under a constitution is always one of 
adjusting to new issues and meeting new facts within the rigid frame- 
work of government . 

11 . Written Constitution in Practice 

The constitution embodies basic institutions of government and 
basic truths about how government is run, but most written constitutions 
used today are also supplemented by unwritten pieces of "constitution". 
Furthermore, parts of written constitutions may be so coraplqtely ignored 
in practice as to render them dead letters. For example, the two major 
political parties in the United States are a fundamental part of the 
way our government operates. They provide the machinery whereby major 
candidates are chosen to run for office, despite the fact that political 
parties are not even mentioned in our Constitution. Fui^hermore, the 
electoral college system which is established in our Constitution for 
election of the President has become a formality, instead of the vital 
function it was intended to be when the Constitution was written. 

Party loyalty of the members of the electoral college (or state law) now 
rigidly governs their votes for President, The election is thus con- 
cluded when the people vote, not when the electoral college meets. 
Practice and popular acceptance have thereby actually changed a vital 
institution of our Constitution. 

12. Constitutional Amendment 



a. Amendment of the unwritten constitution of Great Britain 
appears easy at first glance. Parliament need only pass a law to make 
that law effective on any subject and for any purpose. The power of 
Parliament is unlimited--in theory. There is no judicial review of 
constitutionality of Parliamentary decisions, no executive ve^q 
possible, and no written document limits its authority. Nevertheless, 
constitutional amendment in Britain is extremely difficult unless the 
public strongly supports the move. For example , should the Parliament 
attempt to pass a law to abolish free speech or to repla,ce the court 
system with a series of state executive committees (as Mussolini did in 
Fascist Italy), there would be immediate reactions. Althou^ no 
written constitution exists to bar either of these moves, British public 
opinion would never acc^ept them. They w;ould be considered contrary to 
traditional British freedom and justice--in other words counter to the 
constitution. Consequently, therq would probably be violent resistance 
until Parliament either reversed itself or was dissolved to allow new 
elections. Public opinion would then enforce the unwritten constitu- 
tion. An amendment would, depend on a great change in public, attitude. 
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b. Amendment of a written constitution is usually made 
difficult so as to Insure the permanence and stability of the established 
order. Sometimes the amendment procedure is so easy that the Constitu- 
tion becomes loaded with many confusing amendments, as has happened to 
many of our state constitutions. In other governments, the process may 
be so con^jlicated that amendment is possible only under difficult 
conditions. For example, no democratic constitution is so hard to 
change as that of the United States. It has been formally amended only 
twenty-two times, the first ten of which were the Bill of Rl^ts 
(ratified quite soon after the Constitution itself). However, the 
whole process of amendment was vitally changed by two decisions of the 
Supreme Court under Chief Justice John Marshall. In Marbury v. Madison 
X1803) the court asserted the supremacy of the Constitution over federal 
law, and the doctrine of judicial review by the courts. The latter 
doctrine allowed courts to determine whether acts of the federal govern- 
ment were constitutional. In McCulloch v. Maryland (I819) the court 
asserted the supremacy of the Constitution over state law, and then 

went on to declare the "Implied powers" doctrine. That doctrine contem- 
plated that powers of Congress could be Implied from the broad 
generalizations of authority in the Constitution. Throu^ these two 
decisions and a century and a half of popular and judicial acceptance 
of these doctrines in the United States, our Constitution has been 
radically amended many times throu^ court decision. The courts call 
the process "interpretation", but the process has interpreted the 
Constitution far away from many principles held by the authors of the 
Constitution. Some argue that this process is bad, since it places too 
great an authority in the hands of our federal courts; others that the 
court has presumed to "legislate". On the other hand it is argued that 
this process is necessary to give the Constitution flexibility to meet 
new problems and changing social conditions. But none can doubt that 
court decisions have frequently acted as an easy substitute for the 
complicated process of formal amendment. Judicial review is now a 
basic part of our constitutional scheme. It has its own rules and 
court -imposed self-restraints, and operates with the general approval 
of the public, as reaction to the Roosevelt "court -speaking" plan 
showed in 1937 • Whatever the merits of this particular form of con- 
stitutional amendment, Burke in his Reflections on Revolution stated 
the problem eternally faced by all democratic constitutional govern- 
ment: 

"A State without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Without such means, it might even risk the 
loss of that part of the Constitution which it wished most religiously 
to preserve." 

c. To maintain a democracy, certain safeguards must be 
established to prevent seizure of the powers of government by a single 
strong leader or group of leaders. These safeguards will be discussed 
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in detail later. However, the hasic principles of democracy and the 
workings of democratic government must be thorou^ly understood before 
the purpose of the safeguards will be clear. One clear statement of 
basic principles of democratic government is found in the General Pro- 
visions, Military Government Regulations , by the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (United States), written for application in post- 
World War II Germany: 

"important tenets of democracy. All levels of the German 
government in the US Zone must be democratic to the extent that : 

(1) All political power is recognized as originating with 
the people and subject to their control, 

(2) Those who exercise political power are obliged 
regularly to review their mandates by frequent references of their pro- 
grams and leadership to popular elections. 

(3) Popular elections are conducted under competitive 
conditions in which not less than two effectively competing political 
parties submit their programs and candidates for public review. 

(4) Political parties must be democratic in character and 
must be recognized as voluntary associations of citizens clearly 
distinguished from, rather than identified with, the instrumentalities 
of government, 

(5) The basic ri^ts of free men are recognized and 
guaranteed. These basic ri^ts of the individual include free speech, 
freedom of religious preference, the rights of assembly, and freedom of 
political association, 

(6) Control over the Instjramentallties of public opinion, 
such as the radio and press, must be diffused and kept free tpgiig.,gpyern- 
mental domination. 

( 7 ) The rule of law is recognized as the Individual's 
greatest single protection against a capricious and wilful expression of 
governmental power," 

13 . The Rule of Law 

Perhaps the most fundamental of all democratic principles is 
"The Rule of Law" , It embodies the spirit of respect for law and the 
general intention of all branches of government to abide by it and to 
enforce it. It means that the law affects all citizens, private and 
public, regardless of economic, social, or political position. It is 
to be applied as enacted, without favoritism or discrimination. 
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Knowledge of the enacted laws and regulations is made accessible to all^ 
and changes must be made throu^ some formal procedure rather than by 
the capricious whim of Individual leaders. The over-all effect is for 
each citizen to know prior to any act of his own' the attitude of the 
government concerning it, and to be assured against any capriciousness 
of officials. It also gives the people an orderly means of changing 
laws they oppose, thus encouraging orderly as well as just government v 

1 4 . Legitimacy and Obedience to Law 

Men are willing to obey law where it makes sense and appears 
just, where it is predominantly in their interests to do so, vdaere it 
conforms to their belief in right and wrong, and where they feel that 
obligations of good citizenship require obedience. But their attitude 
on all of these conditions is largely colored by their acceptance or 
rejection of the legitimacy of the government which makes the laws. 
Where they feel that the government over them has no authority to tell 
them what to do, voluntary obedience decreases and obedience to law 
must be enforced by increased use of threat or neiked force. For 
example, note the techniques of civil disobedience against the British 
in India before and after World War tl until independence was granted. . 
General rejection of the ri^t of the British government to exercise 
sovereignty led to wide-spread refusal to obey law. Brutalities and 
oppression were rare under British rule, but the Indian nationalist 
movement was based on a fervent wish for independence and rejection of 
British sovereignty. Of course, people do not generally think in terms 
of "sovereignty". But they do place great weight on their belief as to 
who has the right to tell them what to do. Even in a democracy where 
most people consider the government legitimate, the state must use a 
certain degree of coercion to conqpel obedience to law. But where 
legitimacy of government is denied, it must exert much more force to 
stay in power. For example, Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Soviet 
Russia, and even such small dictatorships as Peronlst Argentina have 
controlled average citizens by far greater use of police and military 
forces than has been necessary in any democracy. 

15. Power Politics 

a. Governmental power, which is usaully employed within a 
country to enforce obedience to the laws and to maintain general order, 
has another, related use in the field of foreign affairs. The some- 
what vague term "power politics" has been applied to this use of power. 
A definition is in order. 

b. When a nation enunciates a policy statement which in some 
way will require the acquiescence of other nations, the question always 
will arise as to whether or not that necessary acquiescence will be 
forthcoming. The foreign nation which must act or refrain from acting. 
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as part of the implementation of the policy statement, will do one of 
three things. It will act in accordance with the statement out of 
sympathy with its purposes; it ^11 ignore the statement and act as it 
sees fit; or it will act in accordance with the statement out of fear 
of reprisals if it does not do so. 

c. When a nation has the power potential to enforce its 
policy statements, even thou^ it may never have to do so, that nation 
is said to he playing "power politics". The most celebrated instance 
of such a course of action in United States history was the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. To he sure, at the time the Doctrine 
was enunciated, the US was hardly in a position to enforce it, hut 
throu^ the years since then, the Doctrine has been an inportant part 
of US foreign policy, and now, of course, there is no question about 
the power potential available to enforce it if necessary. 

d. Virtually every major country has at one time or other 
engaged in power politics. In its most crude form, it can be little 
more than "the veiled threat" or "brinkmanship". At its best, it is a 
statement of ' policy addressed to the world and supported by the power 
necessary to lend it dignity. 




CHAPTER 3 



GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION IN THE MODERN STATE 



l 6 . General 

It is difficult to generalize as to the functions of institu- 
tions of government, since modern governments are organized in such 
different ways. However, review of the agencies in U. S. Government 
is an approach to understanding the purpose of branches of government 
abroad as well as at home. The basic three branches are the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial. 

. 17. Legislative Bodies 

a. In order to understand the iinportance of governmental 
organizations in connection with legislation, let us examine the re- 
presentative bodies which make the laws. 

b. There are two types of legislatures. The first of these 
is the unicameral legislature, in which there is a single house. The 
second is the bicameral, with two houses. 

c. ’ Proponents of the unicameral legislature maintain that it 
is faster and eliminates the cumbersome legislative process of com- 
promise which is necessary under the bicameral system. They also main- 
tain that the upper house frequently represents a very conservative 
element which frustrates the passage of liberal legislation. 

d. Supporters of the bicameral system say that the second 
house provides wisdom, mature thou^^it, and experience, because terms in 
the upper house are usually longer. Also, the greater prestige of 
membership attracts men of greater stature who would not. Wish to join the 
lower house. In some states, the argument can be further extended by 
observing that the upper house is designed to represent group or 
professional Interests. Also, the second house establishes a system of 
checks and balances and makes more difficult the "capturing" 0^ the 
legislature by any single group. II5 .assures double consideration of 
each piece of legislation and doubles the likelihood that any 
fundamental error will be cau^t. 

e;. The development , of the lower house resulted from the 
insistant demands of , the people through, history for a greater degree 
of control over the affairs which affected their : daily livep. The 
development of the ; lower house' s power has been paralleled by a con- 
stant broadening, of the suffrage to include an ever greater proportion 
of the population*. T^ Icwer house soon became the center in which the 
power of the commercial and; other classes below the rank of nobility was 
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concentrated. The particular objective of this group historically has 
been to ease the burden of taxation and to wrest from the ruler the 
power over the purse strings, for it has always been that he who con- I 
trols the treasury controls the government. The ease with which the 
colonial legislatures kept control over the governors appointed by the 
Crown is a good case in point. Today, therefore, the traditional 
functions of the lower house include the fixing of the levels of 
taxation and the passage of appropriations bills. 

f . The origin of the upper house of the legislature has 
differed from nation to nation. In the United States, the upper house 
resijlted from a desire to institute a system of federalism in the new 
republic established under the Constitution. The Constitutional Con- 
vention was deadlocked over the small state plan of representation, 
which provided for equal representation of all states, and the large 
state plan which based representation on population. To break the dead- 
lock, Connecticut proposed the present system. In England, it has 
always been the custom for the nobility to advise the Crown on matters 
of policy. The nobles were eventually able to transform this custom 
into a rig^t. Ultimately, this right was Institutionalized in the 
formation of the House of Lords. 

l8. Legislative Processes 

j 

a. Customs vary somewhat from nation to nation. 3n the 
United States, the following procedure is followed. Introduction of a 
bill may be made by any member of Congress. There are two types of 
bills. One type is the "public bill", which is of interest to the 
population as a whole. Hae other type is the "special" or "private" 
bill, which applies to particular individuals or places. Authorship; 
theoretically, is bir the Congressman who Introduces the bill. Many 
bills are actually prepared by the Executive department or in the 
offices of some special interest group, and introduced by friendly 
representatives. After the legislator has'introduced the bill, it is 
examined by the 'legislative clerk and referred to 6ne of the standing 
committees. The final authority in deciding to which co mmi ttee a bill 
will be sent is the Speaker of: the Hotise. After its study of the bill, 
the committee may take any of several possible alternatives. It may 
make no report at all. It may present the bill with some proposed 
amendments. It may present the bill as it was received, which represents 
endorsements. Or, it may prepare an entirely new bill and Introduce this 
as a substitute for the old one. After debate and action on the floor, 
the bill is put to one of several different methods of voting. The 
first is the oral vote, called viva Voce . There is also the rising 
vote, in which the members are re<piired to rise and be counted. The 
members may also be required to waifc; to the teller's desk in two groups, 
divided on the basis of support for, or opposition to, the measures. A 
final method is through the use of a roll call, in which the member Votes 
as the teller calls his name and the vote is put on permanent record. 
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Under a 'bicameral system, it, is necessary for a conference committee to 
iron out differences between the versions of the law passed by each 
house. After this final version is agreed upon, it is sent to the 
President for executive action. 

b. British democracy uses the cabinet system, in which the 
legislative and executive branches are combined. The Cabinet is 
selected from among the leaders of the majority party in the House of 
Commons. The result of this is considerably more executive leadership 
in the passage of legislation. A distinction is made between public 
bills, which have the support of the Cabinet, and "private member’s 
bills" which do not necessarily have the support of the cabinet, 

"Private member's bills" affect the entire population, and therefore 
are not to be confused with the "private" bills discussed previously. 

c. Under the British system, legislation that has administra- 
tive support frequently will be prepared in committee and introduced to 
the House by the appropriate minister. This reverses the order of 
business in the United States, where laws are introduced by the member 
and referred to the committee. Before the committee introduces the 
bill in Parliament, it receives clearance on it from the cabinet. The 
Prime Minister himself may Introduce a piece of legislation to which 

he wishes to give particular prestige. Upon its first reading, a date 
is set for the second reading of the bill, at which time opportunity is 
offered for debate and amendment. After its second reading, the bill is 
referred to tlie committee for further consideration and rewording. 
Following this, there is a third reading, at which only minor verbal 
changes are permitted. After a bill has passed one House, it is sent 
to the other, where it undergoes a similar process. It is then sent 
through a conference committee and a final vote, after which it is sent 
for the monarch’s signature. 

d. The British House of Commons, by far the more powerful of 
the two houses, contains more than 700 members. Under a system of 
cabinet leadership, the paxliament is run in relatively dictatorial 
fashion by the leaders of the majority party who hold cabinet positions . 
Another important difference between the British and American legislatures 
is in the relative power of the upper houses. In England, the power of 
the House of Lords has been reduced to the point where its influence on 
legislation is more through prestige (and delay) than through law. 

19. The Role of the Executive in Modem Government 

a. Of the American President, Harold Laskl has said that he is 
"both more and less than a king; both more and less than a prime 
ininister". The issue of executive leadership is dramatically projected 
in such a con^arisbn. The crux of executive power is leadership. 'We can 
spell out here the functional aspects bf the executive, the leader. 
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"b. !Hae executive is th.e symbol of authority and hence 
necessary in the development of any governmental organization. The 
Crown is the symbol of the unity of the British Empire; The President 
of the United States is the symbol of national constitutional government. 
The Mayor of a city, the governor of a state, the military governor, the 
chief of staff: all these are symbols of executive authority. It is to 

them that the ultimate authority and responsibility fall. 

c. The executive, then, is the coordinating factor in govern- 
ment, The executive branch of government is the branch to which the 
people look for leadership. The endurance of organization depends on 
the quality of leadership, and that quality derives from the morality 
upon which it rests. Hi^ responsibility there must be, even in the 
lowest, the most immoral organization. But a low morality will not 
sustain leadership long; its influence quickly vanishes; it cannot 
produce its own succession. 

d. Executive responsibility, then, is that capacity of 
leaders to reflect attitudes, idesils, and hopes derived largely from 
outside themselves; which, in turn, morally compels them to bind the 
wills of men for the acconqjlishment of purpose beyond their immediate 
ends, beyond their times. The executive represents Institutions which 
have developed throu^out several centuries. He is the titular head 

of the government, and as such, is morally responsible for its policies. 
His office is the coordinating factor in securing the ways and means to 
deal with the viteil issues of government. He suggests policies which 
may affect the destiny of his government for years to come. In this 
capacity, he must be able to look beyond the present to the future; to 
clarify and point out vital Issues so that his cabinet, legislature, 
ministers, and junior officers will act upon them. He is the recognized 
leader of his party, government, en^iire, or command. Hence, his is the 
final moral responsibility. As President Truman is supposed to have 
said to President Elsenhower upon the latter’s inauguration, "This is 
the place where the buck passing stops. There isn't any other place to 
pass it" . 

e. To this end, the executive would do well to remember that 
he is only as good as his organization; that in order to accomplish 
what he feels is necessary, he must have an organization which will 
work for him, be loyal to him, and respect him. This he can procure by 
setting up a system of communication which is conducive to individual 
participation. He is more than just a commander of men; he is a 
leader of men, and this in^lies a distinctly different concept. This 
means he must have the cooperation of his organization. He can only 
achieve this necessary cooperation by willingly accepting the moral 
obligations of his office, without dissipating dignity and objective 
authority, and without overloading ejrecutive positions. For instance, 
it is ing)ortant that he avoid formal issues, that is, avoid the 
issuance of formal orders except on routine matters and except in 
emergencies . 
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f. The able and useful type of executive is the man who per- 

suades people to behave like rational human beings. He understands the 
management of the gregarious instinct in mankind. He has a peculiar 
sensitivity to the mental, and particularly to the emotional processes 
of the popular mind. He knows how to mellow and mollify, if anybody can, 
the pressure groups, such as newspapers, labor leaders, veterans, and 
farmers. His is the task, in a modern government, of molding these 
disparate, and often hostile, interests into something like mutual 
understanding. It is his business to refine and combine the two kinds 
of energy which are ever fighting for mastery in any government: the 

Ignorance, folly, prejudice, and self-interest on the one hand, and the 
virtue, kindliness, and the idealism of the masses on the other. 

g, What is the significance of all this to the CA officer? 

He should realize the role and responsibility connected with the 
executive branch of government. In areas under military control the CA 
commander will be delegated the functions of the executive in carrying 
out national policies. He most certainly will be, for a time at least, 
the source of leadership. The CA commander should also realize that the 
symbol of the executive, whether as head of a nation or governor of a 
province, can be a useful means to carry out military CA policies. In 
selecting an executive, the CA officer must be careful to choose a 
person in whom the people have confidence, to whom they can look for 
leadership, and who will serve the best interests of the governed, 
should he remain in an executive capacity, that is, as the actual or 
titular head of the government, after there is no longer a need for CA 
operations. 

20. The Judicial Branch 

a. The Judicial branch of our national government consists of 
the covirts and Judicial officers established to interpret and apply the 
Constitution and laws of the legislature, to decide when violations of 
the law occur, and to impose penalties on violators. The Supreme Court 
determines the constitutionality of laws enacted by state and national 
legislatures. However, courts are limited to considering "cases and 
controversies" brou^t before them, and have no power to initiate 
action. 

b. Checks and balances are said to characterize the legislative 
executive - Judicial system of government in the United States. What 
constitutes those "checks and balances"? They consist of the ability of 
each branch to influence or curb each of the other branches in certain 
ln5)ortant eireas. For exanple, the legislature can inpeach the executive, 
or can influence the course of executive action throu^ new legislation. 
Investigations, and such powers as appropriation and taxation, approval 
or disapproval of appointments, and initiation of amendinents to the 
Constitution. The Congress can curb the courts throu^ approval of 
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appoitments, impeachment threat^ control of the number of men on the 
Supreme Court, establishing the organization of subordinate courts, and 
defining the po-wers of the lover courts and appellate powers of the 
Supreme Couri;. In turn, the Executive can influence the Legislature 
strongly throu^ the powers already suggested, and can work with 
Congress to curb the courts. Finally, the courts review the legality of 
acts of the other branches of government, and may declare them unconsti- 
tutional or otherwise improper. The interplay of these powers is 
Influenced always by the particular situations in which they are 
exercised and the trends of popular sentiment of the day. For example, 
during a war the courts will rarely, if ever, restrain the exercise of war 
powers by the other branches of government, but may resume a greater 
role after the war is over. Similarly, the flux of domestic politics 
will Influence the choice of powers that one branch will use against 
another to curb it, 

21 . Administrative Agencies 

a. Because the legislative -executive- judicieil process is 
complicated, cumbersome, and unsuited to handle highly specialized 
problems, a system of specialized administrative agencies has become 
common in government. Each of these is a miniature government combining 
all three of the processes - legislative, executive, and Judicial — in 
the implementation of a single government function. 

b. Each administrative agency is established by a law enacted 
in the usual manner. Within the scope of the law establishing it, the 
responsible officers of the agency make and administer such regulations 
as they find appropriate. Examples of such agencies are the Veterans 
Administration, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

e. Administrative agencies may perform direct services or may 
accomplish government alms by Indirect control measures. The Veterans 
Administration operates hospitals, administers insurance payments, and 
adjudicates claims. The activities are an end in themselve.S, desired as 
a matter of policy. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, on the 
other hand, paid a premium for some specific act? such, as growing an acre 
of soybeans . The indirect aim was to reduce the acreage of corn or 
wheat, thus reducing this supply and raising the price of these products. 

22. Administrative Structures at the Regional Level 

a. A first glance at the tremendously complex administrative 
S't:ructures of modern government has the same repelling effect as a visit 
to a museum so crowded with exhibits that the visitor's enthusiasm is 
soon- dulled. The same repelling effect is felt by the local administrator 
as he examines the centralization typical of the large city and the 
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modern organization of administrative powers. Centralization in 
administration has so overshadowed the local organizations that the 
local organizations face the threat of loss of substeintially all of the 
importance they once held. The prestige acquired by the centralized 
agencies gives them a tremendous advantage over the regional organiza- 
tions . The best minds, for example, are drawn to the seat of the • 
central government by its prestige, the regional districts being shunned 
except by those unable to compete in the centralized area. Centraliza- 
tion in contemporary administration may in fact have been carried to 
such a degree that it may prove a fatal weakness in the event of an 
enemy attack. 



b. Postwar years have witnessed a growing awareness of the 
potential danger of centralization, and a movement to re-establish the 
position of the regional administrative structures has been demanded. 
This has been motivated partially by considerations of defense and 
security. It has also been the result of the recognition that regional 
administration tends to be more receptive to the particular needs of the 
Individual area. The need foh greater efficiency has also stimulated 
the movement toward regionalism. Administrative decentralization has 
been paralleled by similar movements in cultural and business life as 
reactions to excessive centralization in these fields, 

G. One of the problems associated with regional agencies with 
a relatively hi ^ degree of administrative autonomy, is that of coordina 
ting the activities of the various districts. One solution has been the 
establishment of regional authorities designed to Integrate the 
activities within several districts without recourse to the federal 
government. These regional arrangements are customarily made on the 
basis of cultural and economic ties, political considerations being 
relegated to a secondary position. Integration on a regioi\al basis 
may be the solution to some of the problems created by the Inefficient 
management of local government on an autonomous basis in some areas, 
for frequently the small size of the local unit prevents efficient 
organization. 

d. Regionalism represents moderation in administrative 
structure . It prevents overly great concentration of administrative 
powers in the central government, with the accompanying inefficiency 
and cumbersomeness which this involves. On the other hand, it provides 
for a sufficiently broad base upon which a comparatively large adminis- 
trative structure, for purposes of Integration and mutual assistance, 
can be constructed. This was true in the case of the Schumann Plan and 
EDO. In the larger nations it permits consideration to be given to 
racial and ethnic differences within the nation. 

e. TVA is a model of regionalism in administrative structures. 
It should be remembered that while the Authority enjoys a degree of 
autonomy which enables it to function Independently, it remains an arm 
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of the central government. Moreover, it owes its creation to the ^ 

action of the federal government, rather than to the spontaneous ’ 

action of the states in the area. It has at times even heen necessary 
to defend the Authority from attack hy residents in its own area, 
rather than in the seat of the central government. An attempt has been 
made to employ local personnel and to work through existing state 
agencies. The TVA example has had considerable influence upon some of 
its European and Asiain counterparts, particularly a project of this 
type which is presently being developed in India. 

f. Let's take a different approach to the problem of 

regionalism. Authority must be decentralized under any administration 
of considerable size. This may be done in two ways: on the basis of 

geography, as above, or on the basis of function. Geographical distri- 
bution is necessary in administrative activities that must be carried 
out throughout the entire nation and reach great numbers of people. 

This distribution must also include the vesting of considerable dis- 
cretionary power in the regional offices . Functional decentralization 
consists of grouping under separate divisions in the department all 
allied activities. The effectiveness of both the geographical and the 
functional types of decentralization will depend upon the establishment 
of an efficient communications system between the branches, plus 
successful coordination of their activities by top management. 

g. In addition to coordination within the limits of one 
particular agency, or even one particular branch of government, public 
administration requires ein effective inter-working between the various 
levels of government. Administrative structures are complicated by 
relations between the federal government and the states, interstate 
relations, and relations between the local community and the state or 
federal government. Entrance into administrative arrangements with 
other levels of government is made on a voluntary basis as a rule. 

Once this has been done, however, the larger unit holds the bulk of 
control throu^ its ability to set standards, to supervise to see that 
these have been met, and to select eind remove personnel. Justification 
for the predominance of the larger unit in an inter-level administrative 
structure stems from the fact that the larger unit invariably behi'^ the 
bulk of the expenses of whatever operation it is conducting. Financial 
controls place the larger unit in a position to enforce its will upon 
the smaller. 

23. National Administrative Structure 

a. It has been suggested that the administrative structure of 
the typical modern government resemble a farm which has had a number of 
bams, lean-tos, shacks, and other -gildings added to it from time to 
time for a multiplicity of purposes. The administrative structure of 
federal governments normally stems from a cabinet, each member of which 
is in charge of the management of some department in the executive 
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branch of the government. As the need arises, independent or semi - 
independent agencies are added to the government, responsible to the ’ 
executive . The gradual development of an increasingly complex admini- 
strative structure on the national level is paralleled by the states on 
a smaller scale. 

b. 35ie development of numbers of independent commissions, 
boards, and other agencies has in some instances created a pressing need 
for administrative reorganization. The establishment of the independent 
commission reflects both a distrust of the centralization of authority 
which has grown out of the struggle in the past between the people and 
authoritarian leaders, and the great demands placed upon government by 
the times in which we live. The independent commission is also used in 
instances in which its functions do not come exclusively within the 
province of one particular branch of the government. That is, they are 
partly legislative, partly executive, and partly judicial. The nature 
of the commission is such that its several members would provide the 
additional advantage of supplying counsel from several different 
sources. Some of the difficulties the commissions have faced include 
the lack of precedent for their decisions, the questionable nature of 
their legal position, and the difficulty of establishing a clear chain 
of commeind. 

c. The board is allied to the commission in the same way as 
the office is related to the administration. The commission includes 
Important regulatory functions. The board, however, is primarily 
administrative in nature and its regulatory functions, if any, are 
sli^t. 

24. Government Corporations 

a. Another type of agency used by our government is a corpora- 
tion, authorized by the Congress, with the stock of the corporation 
owned by the Government. Such corporations, for example the Recon- 
striiction Finance Corporation, carry on their business in a manner 
simiiar to private business corporations. They take advantage of the 
informal executive practices of modern business. In some fields of 
activity, they provide the most flexible means of transacting the 
business of government, 

b. In the United States this device dates back to the First 
National Bank, which was established in 179,6. The. goverr^ corpora- 
tion has served a number of functions, most frequently economic. These 
have included lending, public works, and the conduct of those business 
enterprises in which the government has be comfi engaged. It has been 
used as frequently on the state level as on the national. The corpora- 
tion is in the no -man* s land between private business and public enter- 
prise, In some cases, such as those associated with the beinking 
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system, private Interests may actually "be represented on the board of 
directors, and private persons may have a share in their ownership. 

Aside from banking, this joint ownership has been used in national 
farm loan associations, in credit unions, and in savings and loan ’ 

associations. Other government corporations are fully owned by the 
federal government and controlled by it, without representation' of any - 
private interests on the board of directors. These corporations func- 
tion in a relatively autonomous manner, and their independence permits 
them to function without burdening the state or national executive. 

Policy is determined by the board of directors, who may be removed in 
the event that their policy conflicts with that of the administration 
as a whole. In England, supervision of government corporations is 
obtained by actually integrating the corporation, throu^ legislation, 
within a government department. 

25. The Authority 

Still another type of administrative organization being used 
frequently by the states is the Authority, as mentioned above. This is 
closely allied to the corporation in that the Authority is usually 
engaged in some business activity outside of the normal governmental 
province. It provides most of the advantages that the corporate device 
would have in private life. These include elasticity and administrative 
efficiency. Many of these Authorities are run on a successful commercisil 
basis , They enjoy limited liability, and their borrowing power is not 
restricted to the normal limits of the national debt structure, 

26, Internal Organization 



Let us examine in greater detail the Internal organization of 
the government agency. Pustomarily, those agencies of the type that 
we have defined above are administ^red by a single head. He receives 
his appointment from the executive and is responsible to him. His 
function is to manage and administer policies which have previously 
been detemined. The head administrator has, to assist him, a staff 
the size of which is determined by the nature and extent of the 
objective of the department. In every case he will have an assistant, 
often called an undersecretary, who will be in a position to replace 
the department head, should this become necessary. In addition, there 
will be a sufficient number of assistant secretaries to permit one to 
be assigned to each of, the major aspects of the departmental organiza- 
tion. These are the chief Officials responsible for the planning and 
implementation of the line activities. Prom the point of view of the 
organization for staff activities, the typical department will Include 
a legal counselor and staff, financial, persoiitiel, supply, and public 
relations officers. These will be reSpohsible to One of the assistant 
secretaries. The board or commission type's of administration structures, 
in contradistinction to the department of agency, custosmrily are rito on 
a plural -head basis. Prom the point of view of pure administration, this 
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is less effective than the single -head method, "because of the difficulty 
of fixing administrative responsibility, the chance of disagreement, and 
the delaying effect which this may have on activity. Organizations with 
a plural leadership frequently find it necessary to appoint an executive 
officer who fimctions as administrator, subject to board approval. This 
does not, however, solve the problem of coordinating top level view- 
point in the event that a disagreement should arise . 

27 . Extent of Authority ' 

The problem of delegation of authority and establishment of a 
reasonable span of control is common to both the plural and single 
executive systems. The administrator frequently finds himself on the 
horns of a dilemma in attempting to reconcile the two. To operate an 
efficient organization, it is essential that a substantial portion of 
the authority of the administrator be delegated to subordinates. The 
greater the proportion of his authority delegated by the administrator, 
however, the more difficult to manage becomes the span of control. In 
general, the total number of individuals reporting directly to the 
administrator should not exceed ten. To accomplish this, it may be 
necessary for the administrator to delegate more of his authority than 
he might wish, or face the possibility of causing serious delays in 
operations, 

28 . The Problem of Integration 

a. The activities of the various agencies of a government 
must be coordinated into an effective union of action if they are to 
contribute to the effectiveness of the administrative structure of the 
nation as a whole. Successful inter-and intra-agency relationships are 
vital to this union. The problem of integrating the activities within 
and between the various agencies is con5)licated by the fact that most 
governmental agencies have large field offices, operating with vsirious 
degrees of Independence, spread throu^out the nation. 

b. Integration normally should involve uniformity of procedure. 
The desire to achieve this must be balanced against the need to permit 
the individual agency, or field office within the agency, to pattern 

its program in accordance with the particular needs of the area it 
serves or the type of work in which it is engaged. A direct relation- 
ship maybe established under which the department head or regional 
director communicates directly with his Subordinates. An alternative 
to this is the establishment of a field division to administer 
relations with the field offioefs . This complicates the administrative 
structures throu^ creating whht Is in effect still anothef agency, but' 
it has the advantage of providing for specialization in the administra- 
tion and coordination of the field offices. 




c. A horizontal, rather than a vertical approach to the 
problem of inter-and intra-agency relationships may he used. Communica- 
tions may then he established along functional lines. Departments 
performing certain services should contact similar departments in other 
agencies without regard to the positions held by the particular 
administrators in the vertical hierarchy, A clearcut policy, outlining 
the duties and authority of the various offices and ‘the personnel in 
them, is also essential to the establishment of harmonious inter-and 
intra-agency relationships . 

29 . European Administrative Structures 

a. The British public administrative system has been so well 
constructed and is so flexible that it has made the transition from free 
enterprise to modified socialism without seriously disturbing the 
political system. How has this been possible? It results partly from 
the innately democratic attitude of the British people, which enables 
them to combine respect for the administrative skill of the ejspert with 
confidence in the ability of the layman to make wise policy decisions. 

It also results from the fact that behind the layman, as he makes his 
policy decisions, stands the professional civil service man, trained 
from youth to draw upon the administrative knowledge and skill of 
centuries, but steeped in the tradition of service rather than rule, 

b. The public administrators in Prance play a much more 
dominant role than those in England, The French administrator, all too 
frequently a bureaucrat in the popular sense, regards his department as 
exclusively his and resents interference in its management by the policy 
makers , At the same time that the administrator in Prance is more 
dominant, however, he is considerably less effective. This results from 
the fact that the administrative traditions under which the various 
departments are organized date from the time of the monarchy and have 
resisted change to meet present conditions. 

c. In Germany, a long experience in organization and 
efficiency have combined to develop an effective system of public 
administration, which after all is only partly to blame for the use to 
which it has been put by the policy makers. The civil service in 
Germany has been of United use in the preparation of policy “because it 
has been accustomed to serve rather than direct, policy having been set 
too often in an arbitrary manner. 

d. Russia, in the past 25 years, has attempted to administer 
a Communist- philosophy with the administratiye efficiency of a free 
nation. The Russians have especially atteii^tei to copy the management 
techniques used in the United States, At the same time, they have 
criticized the free enterprise system upon which the techniques are 
based. Their administrative structure is composed of a vertical 
hierarchy which tends to be rather rigid and is devoted to the 
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maintenance of tl^t control over the organization. The rate of in- 
crease in industrial production under this system has been surprisingly 
high. Periodic purges, however. Indicate that production may have been 
attained in spite of, rather than because of, the administrative 
system. 

30 . Selection of Civil Officials 

a. The selection of administrative leaders for Civil Affairs 
administration is complicated by the war situation. The problem of 

. acq,uiring conqpetent leaders, therefore, is made immensely more difficult 
by the necessity of replacing, for security reasons, great numbers of 
top administrators who were experts in their respective fields. The 
result is the establishment of a pool of administrators who are ineligible 
to administer by virtue of their political affiliations. 

b. The difficulties of obtaining personnel are further in- 
creased by the guiding principle that control in areas under military 

• authority is to be indirect. In the future, the problem may be further 
coioplicated by the possibility that the area in which our military 
forces are en^jloyed may cut across old civil boundaries, making 
necessary a complete civil reorganization such as occurred in Italy, 

Korea, Austria, and Germany. In this case military districts may have 
to be set up to replace old civil districts . The inportance of finding 
competent people is also hei^tened by the possibility that, with the 
gradual occupation of the nation, the institution of a centr 6 Q.ized 
national administration may have to be delayed until the end of the war. 
This means that each military district may have to be administered on a 
relatively autonomous basis. Furthermore, the military administration 
must be able to operate in a period of relative chaos, which places 
extra demands upon administrative personnel. The problem may be made 
even more conpllcated should considerable numbers of civil officials, 
that would otherwise be acceptable, be missing for various reasons per- 
taining to the war. For example, the enemy may have removed them in 
the withdrawal in order to deny their services to friendly forces, and 
thereby create further havoc behind our lines. 

c. Administration in a Civil Affairs operation is authoritarian 
to a much greater degree than in the typical leadership situation. It 
may be necessary to introduce an element of coeircion into the administra- 
tion of activities where this would not normally be necessary. Coercion 
may also be needed in the recruitment and maintenance Of the services 

of an adequate staff of administrative leaders. The potentially hostile 
nature of the population with which the government is dealing, introduces 
a factor that must be considered, \dien applicable, both in the selection 
of personnel and in the technlq.ues employed in administration. 
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DDEERENT FORMS OF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 
31. General 



a. The student must not fall Into the error of assuming 
that a government must resemble our own to he democratic, or that a 
military commander would necessarily Impose a US form of democracy. 

The need to adjust democracy to local understanding and traditions was 
recognized hy the U. S. Military Govenment regulations in Germany 
following World War II. Permission was granted for a cabinet system of 
democratic government, under which legislative and executive functions 
could he combined in one agency. The German governmental system must 
provide for a Judiciary independent of the legislative arm in general 
and of the policy activity in particular. US policy does not demand 
the rigid separation of legislative and executive powers; there is no 
objection to the cabinet or parliamentary type of government in which 
the executive and legislative branches are interdependent. Where a 
govenuoental system does provide for a separation of the executive and 
legislative, there must be no provision which would enable the executive 
to rule without the approval and consent of the legislative branch. 

b. The cabinet system is very common in modern democracies, 
and the CA officer must be prepared to deal with other foreign types of 
democracy that combine functions found separate in our govenmient . 

32. Unitary Government , Confederation, Federation 

The institutions of government described earlier way be found 
in a unitary form of government, a confederation, or a federal system. 

a. A unitary government is one in which the whole power of : 
government is vested in one central authority from which the local 
governments derive their authority; The central government is free to 
exercise any function of government, or to delegate it to a local 
government of its creation, as it sees fit. All local politiceil units, 
then, are creatures of the national government and subject to central 
control. Alt hou^ this system has clear advantages for control of a 
whole nation by a would-be dictator, democracies such as England have 
suGcessfully adopted this form of government* 

b. A confede:PatiQn is a loose union:, of states in which the 

individual members retain the pylncipal ■ powers of , ■ government . A cent ral 
government is created for a limit^A functions,, primarily 

defense, but its very existence depends upon the support of the states 
forming the union. The central government is responsible only to the 
provincial governments, not to the people directly. The United States 




had this form of government during the period I781-I787. It was given 
up because of inherent weaknesses, particularly in finance, defense, hnd 
foreign relations , Such a government suffers from a tendency to disuhion 
because local interests tend to take precedence over national interests, 
and in any crisis the powerful provincial governments can choose to break 
away from the confederation. Only in rare circumstances can it result 
in effective government. The only modern government that resembles the 
confederate form is Switzerland. 

c. A federation is a union of several local governments under 
one central government, with both the central and local governments 
exercising independent spheres of authority. Under this form of govern- 
ment an attempt is made to combine unity in matters of national concern 
with autonomy in matters of local concern . Generally, both national and 
provincial governments remain responsible to the people, and both levels 
deal directly with the citizen on matters within their scope of 
authority. There are different theoretical sources of that authority. 

In the United States, the Constitution delegates powers to the federal 
government and reserves all other powers to the states and to the people. 
But under the Canadian federation, authority came in theory from the 
English Grown to the Canadian Parliament, which then adopted a Consti- 
tution granting certain autonomous powers downward to the provincial 
governments. Again, CA officers must be prepared to understand that a 
federal form under military government may vary from the foirm used at 
home . 
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33. Federation In Germany Following World War II 

It was decided, following World War II, that a federal form, of 
democratic government should be constituted in Germany. As in the ; 
United States, this federation was to be based on authority coming fr^m 
the people, with only specifically delegated powers to be exercised by 
the national government. The U. S. Military Government Begulations de- 
scribed that federal, form: 

" Intergovernmental distribution of powers . German governmental 
structure shall be federal in character, and th!e' constituent units there- 
of shaJ-l be Laender (States). The functions of government shall be de- 
centralized within that stioicture to the maximum degree consistent with 
modem economic life. US policy concerning the relationships between 
levels of government requires that: 

a. All political power shall be recognized as originating with 
the people and subject to their control. 

b. Power shall be granted by the people primarily to the 
Laender,, and subsequently only in specifically enumerated and limited 
instances to a federal government. 

c. All other grants of governmental power by the people shall 
be made to the Laender. 

d. All power not granted by the people shall be reserved to 
the people. 

e. A substantial number of functions shall be delegated by 
■the Laender to the local governments. These should include all func- 
tions which may be effectively determined and administered by local 
governments . 

f . Governmental powers may not be delegated to private or 
quasi -public economic bodies. 

g. Pending the establishment of a federal government, powers 
requiring central execution shall be conferred upon such transitional 
federal or central bodies as may be agreed upon by civil government and 
military government, or as may be directed by the latter." 

3^. Division of Powers in a Federal Government 

Since the powers executed by federal and provincial governments 
do vary from federation to federation, it is difficult to ^neralfze as 
to the powers to be exercised by each. Ah additional complicating 
factor is that a dictatorship may embrace the federal form but may have 
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few of the characteristics of a federation in reality. (The Soviet 
Union today is such a case.) However, certain valuable broad con- 
clusions may be reached as to the location of powers under a federal 
system when used by democracies. ■ 

35. Federal Governmental Powers 

a. In a federal type of government, there are two basic levels 
of autonomous government organization- -the federal level and the pro- 
vincial (or state) level. Each makes its own laws within the scope of 
powers granted or reserved to it by the law of that nation. The laws of 
the federal government apply throu^out all the provinces and all non- 
provincial territory. Similarly, the laws of each province apply 
throu^out that province. 

b. The federal government performs those services which are 
considered beyond the capability of the provincial government. 

Originally in the United States these functions Included national 
defense, foreign affairs, and regulation of relations among the states. 
With the development of modern long-distance transportation, war crisis, 
the Specialization and centralization of industry, and the development 
of a complex money economy, the functions of the federal government 
have grown rapidly, and many functions formerly left to the states have 
been assumed by the federal government or influenced strongly through 
the offer of grants-in-aid accepted by the states upon their willingness 
to conform to federal standards. An example of a necessary function 
assumed by the national government is regulation of radio broadcasting 
activities . Obviously regulation of wave lengths by a state would be 
ineffective. An example of a function in which the federal government 
has a certain interest along with the states is hi^way construction. 
Federal money, to be partially matched by states, who are to confom 

to certain federal standards in hi^way construction, advances the 
interests of both levels of government. 

c. Whether or not a particular function re<iuires control by 
the centrEii ^vemment must be individually determined in each instance . 
An arbitrary decision not to centralize when the facts lequire 
centralization, leads to inefficiency of administration. When the 
relevant facts indicate decentralization for effective control, any 
other type of control also leads to Inefficiency. 

d. However, efficiency and effectiveness of control are not 
always the only values at stake. For example, allowing the states to 
establish basic standards for schbols and to control school administra- 
tion may be said to have the dual advantages of efficiency and local 
control. However, some nations have chosen, as h matter of policy to 
Administer schools at the national level to promote what is considered 
uniformly hl^er standards, on the premise that education is a direct 
iMttional concern. ’NAtfbhai Control of educatloiml' systems is char- 
acteristic of many European nations, both under unitary and federal 
systems . 
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36, Provincial or State Governmental Powers 

' ' I ■» I ' I' 

a. An autonomous provincial government regulates all the 
functions assigned to it or reserved to it by the national lav. For 
example, states in the U. S. exercise functions reserved to them by the 
Constitution, vhile provinces under other federal systems may assume 
powers delegated from above throu^ the national Constitution. What- 
ever the source of authority, the powers of state governments will 
normally include measures designed to prevent injury or damage by 
individuals to each other. In the U. S., this is called the "police 
power" of the states — the power to protect the health, safety, welfare, 
and morals of the state citizens. A taxing power will also be found in 
the provlnclai government, so that it can finance Itself by property, 
sales, or income taxes, or some combination thereof. It is also likely 
that certain important services will be carried on by the provinces, 
depending always on powers of the national government. 

b. In the Uhlted States, the states may extend the privilege 
of self-government to properly-constituted public organizations within 
the state’s territory. Kiese include municipalities, irrigation 
districts, school districts, and the like. Private businesses and. 
charities may also be incorporated. Again, differences maybe found 
abroad, particularly in the case of incorporated cities. In our 
country, cities have no constitutional right to existence; they depend 
for their powers upon the states. Abroad,, cities will often secure 
their powers from the national government, or hold them somewhat 
independently of either federal or provincial governments, 

c. However, where the provinces or states do control those 
functions, provincial law is applicable. Hie officers of the body 
incorporated by the state are to obey and often enforce state laws, as 
well as those of the local bodies. For example, in the U. S. the city 
police will enforce both state laws and the city ordinances. The local 
bodies will enact such further ordinances as may be found necessary to 
regulate local conditions, all within the framework of the state or 
provincial lav establishing them, 

d. States and provinces are also normally divided into , 
districts for the administration of rural areas and unincorporated 
towns. These organizations, called counties, townships, and parishes 
in our country, have officers and functions prescribed by state law, 

e. The provincial government enacts all major laws for the 
province within the scope of its authority under the federal system. 

Each chartered or incorporated city enacts local ordinances applicable 
only to that partlculeir city. To acconl|ill8h part icvlar tasks, special 
organizations are Incorporated, which make their own regulations subject 
to state laws. An exanple of the latter is a port authority. 




f. The people of each city and of each administrative area of 
the province ■tfill elect the officials "who administer the provincial laws 
designated for administration by the city or local administrative area. 
The people of the entire province elect officials who administer laws 
throu^out the area. 

37- Administrative Structures at the State Level 

a. The growth and development of state administrative organiza 
tions parallel that of the national administration. The position of the 
executive, particularly, has been strengthened through the passage of 
time. Previously, in many cases, the governor had been held responsible 
for the accongslishment of an administration over which, in reality, he 
had very little control. This lack of control resxxlted from the number 
of Independent and semi -independent agencies and commissions contained 
within the executive department. The states, administered in this 
manner, were particularly weak because the lack of control carried with 
it an inevitable lack of coordination between agencies. 

b. In the United States, the position of the governor has 
been strengthened throu^ the use of the administrative code system. 
Under this plan, the number of commissions and administrative agencies 
is greatly reduced, and these are placed tinder the control of the 
governor. Those agencies "vdilch continue to function on an independent 
basis serve in a purely advisory capacity. The governor is given the 
power to select and to remove administrators, and to coordinate the 
activities of the various departments so that their activities are 
better Integrated. 

c. Closely allied to improvements in the organizational 
structures at the state level have been Improvements in personnel and 
fiscal administration. The growth of the merit system has enabled some 
states to attract capable career personnel. This movement, however, has 
been hampered by the unattractive nature of many of the Jobs from the 
point of view of salary and promotion possibilities. Improvement in 
fiscal administration has introduced the budget system, which allows for 
economy and planning in state expenditures. The outstanding successes 
in administrative improvement , however, have been in In^roving the 
organizational structures. In addition to cutting expenditures, these 
have aimed to eliminate unnecessary duplication and overlapping of 
services, and to establish a clear chain of command. This has been 
done by reducing the number of agencies and by grouping those with 
common purposes in one department. ‘ 

38 . Local Alministratlon 

a. Local administration of provincial laws maybe said to be 
the general rule. For example, in the U. S. a county prosecuting: ' ■ ' 

attorney is responsible for the prosecution of all law violators within 




his county,. The local school hoards are responsible for the administra- 
tioa of their schools. By keeping locally elected officials responsible 
for administration and limiting them to conqpliance -with the lav, two 
vital objectives are achieved: first, the government is brou^t as 

close to the people as possible, and second, local conditions are given 
the greatest possible consideration. Both of these encourage maximum 
participation of the voters in government. 

b. The particular functions subject to local administration 
will, of course, vary from federation to federation. In contrast to the 
U. ,S. system., foreign federations not only control schools throng the 
central government, but sometimes also have a central police force that 
takes over many functions administered at the state and local level in 
this country. They may also have a centrally administered judiciary, 

in contrast to the United States, -vdiere state judges are elected in 
local judicial districts and only federal judges are appointed throng 
the national government, 

c. Where the provinces control the creation of cities, 'the 
Urban communities request and receive, the status of corporate persons 
for the purpose of performing functions peculiar to their needs. 
Provinces grant such . status by special legislation in each case, or 
by a uniform legal procedure administered by the provincial executive. 

d. Incorporated or chartered cities normally administer all 
the functions of the province within their territorial limits and 
perform additional services idiiGh concentration of population makes 
necessary. In the U. S. the city remains at all times the creature of 
the state government, and csin exercise such powers and can organize its 
government only as allowed by the state. Some states allow their, 
cities a high degree of local ’’home rule,” while others, retain control 
oyer very detailed aspects of city administration. Some American , 
cities are free to detemine their own form of government, while others 
must appeal to the state for permission to enact,, any changes., The . 
fonms of government adopted by American cities include . strong and weak 
mayor-council forms, the commission system, and the city-manager 
system. 

39. Elements of Local GQverhment . Administration, , 

, . Earlier we,, discussed some of ,,th^ general concepts involyed in 
the ,stu^ of . administrative hieiU3i‘ohies,^^^,a^ of the more 

contnoyerslal subjects which have cenjjere , 4 hrouad these concepts. At 
this time we ghall discuss the application of these concepts to the 
various levels , of go verimient at which Uhe .ptibkie administrator 
operates. Oun purpose will be to raise Issues and paint the broader 
picture, rather, than to .present some of !the,, rouh^ details with irtiich 
you are no doubt familiar . 




a. !Eh.e increasingly strong concept of the responsibility of 
the state for the support and pox>tection of the citizen in times of 
emergency has added a host of new functions to those traditionally 
associated with local government. Estimates Indicate that a minimum 
population of 50^000 is required, if a local unit of government is to 
have administrative agencies of adequate size to operate efficiently 
and provide its citizens with the services which are presently expected 
of it. Ihe exact size of the ideal administrative agencies of local 
government is a matter of some debate . 

b. With the development of the new governmental activities in 
the twentieth century, an administrative rtile of the thumb has developed 
which has been used to determine the extent to which these activities 
should be administered by the local government. In general, activities 
previously within the scope of local government, even thou^ much 
expanded, were administered by the local government. Old age pensions, 
for example, which trace their origin to the perennial "poor relief," 
are normally administered locally. Conpletely new governmental pro- 
grams, however, such as the introduction of labor legislation and 
agricultural crop controls, have been administered throu^ the national 
or state governments without reference to the local governments. 
Unfortunately, parallel with the growth of Inefficiency which results 
from the nature of the small local government unit, there has been an 
increase in the extent and type of activities required of local govern- 
ment . 



c. One of the better solutions to the problem of local mis- 
aanagement in the larger communities has been the introduction of the 
city manager. Most local units have been too small, however, to 
attract competent managers . Allied to the city manager program has 
been the development of the system of assigning technical assistants in 
an advisory capacity to the local community. These advisors are paid by 
the state or national government. The county agricultural agent is 
perhaps the most conntonly known exairgsle. Many communities have also 
established planning committees on a permanent basis which also serve 

in an advisory capacity. 

d. The commission system, which consists of a fusion of 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions, has declined in 
popularity as a result of the weaknesses in the system "vdiich the passage 
of time has revealed. The city manager program, however, continues to 
gain momentum. This progrsim has raised city administrative management 
to the status of a specialized profession. In the city manager is con- 
centrated the centralized power which permits him to provide the 
stimulus for a revitalization of city administration and greater co- 
ordination of its various departments. It separates policy making, 
which is assigned to the commission, from administration) which is 
assigned to the city manager. 
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e . !Hie grovth of the civil service merit system has also 
contributed to civil administrative efficiency. The effect of this has 
been lessened by the en^hasis placed upon testing, rather than recuit- 
ment, of candidates. The difficulties of removing incon^etent personnel 
and promoting competent people have also hampered progress. 
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CHAPIEER 5 



SXJITRAGE AMD POLITICAL PARTIES IM THE MODERN STATE 
i;0. General 



a. In the United States at the present time, suffrage is « 
determined primarily by the states, with restrictions of a negative type 
preventing the states from discriminating on the basis of sex or race, i 
There are three restrictions on suffrage which are used by all of the ' 
states. Two other restrictions are used by some of the states. ®xe 
first of the restrictions used by all of the states is that of age. 

With the exception of Georgia, 'v^ere the age is l8, no person may vote 
who is not 21 years old. The second restriction is that no person who 
is not a citizen may vote. The last requirement used by all of the 
states is that residence within the state must be established for a 
specified period of time prior to voting. In addition, some states 
limit voting on the basis of education, throu^ the use of a literacy 
test, and by taxation, throu^ the use of a poll tax. 

b. Suffrage in England is determined somewhat differently from 
the way it is here. One Important difference is that in England, and in 
Europe generally, suffrage is determined by the national government. 

At the present time, suffrage in England is determined by the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 19^. Under this act, virtually every adixlt, 
after residing in a particular county for three months, is entitled to 
vote aJPter registering. In England, as in many of the United States, 
no system of permanent registration is used, so it is necessary for the 
citizen to register every year. Before passage of the present act, 
England employed a system of "plural voting". Under this system, a 
person was entitled to vote in the districts in "sdilch he owned property. 
It was possible, therefore, for a businessman to vote both from his 
residence and his place of business. The English universities w^ere 
also entitled to send representatives to Parliament, and an active 
alumnus was entitled to vote for the representative from his university. 

c. What about suffrage in non-democrat Ic nations? Perhaps 
the power of public opinion is demonstrated by the fact that virtually 
all' government B, no matter how totalitarian, feel obligated to make at 
least a show of the democratic processes. Russia, for example, is 
presently ruled under the Gonstitutlon of 1936 -vdiich entitles all 
citizens to vote . The ease with which it is possible to vote is 
facilitated by a very active caa^aign to get all voters to participate. 

d. Participation in an election does not constitute suffrage, 
ho'WB'ver, unl ess the voter is presented a real choice bet'ween at least 
two alternatives. Under a system in -sdiich there is only one pa.rty and 
one slate of candidates, this choice is absent. This is particularly 




true -when^ as in Russia, the rank and file of the party membership does 
not have a voice in choosing the candidates of even the one party. ■' 

This lack of a real choice may obtain, however, even in a two-party ; 
situation in a democratic nation. 

e. The power of public opinion in the matter of suffrage can 
be vividly shown by the current example of the Union of South Africa, 
where the right to vote, ^bne with many other civil rights, is 
blatantly denied to the colored citizens by the policy of ’'apartheid,” 

The governmental leaders in South Africa in recent years have 
stubbornly refused to modify their extreme stand on the question of 
negro rights, and as a result, during the recent (March i960) outbreak 
of racial violence in Johannesburg and Pape Town, the government found 
itself totally without defenders and supporters in world opinion. 

Seldom if ever has a nation in peacetime followed an internal policy 
which has been so universally condemned by the world at large. 

4 l. Political Parties in Democratic Countries 

a. A political party is made up of citizens who desire govern- 
ment to follow a certain course, and of professional or semi-professional 
politicians ^o hope to participate in the operation of government when 
members of the party are selected to fill its offices, 

b. In contemporary life the oi’ganization of the political 
party has become akin to a science. Let us examine the organization of 
a party, in a representative democracy such as our own. In the United 
States, as in most democratic countries, the ma^or parties eire organized 
in the form of a pyramid. At the base, supporting the party, is the 
echelon of active members who serve on the neighborhood or precinqt 
committee. These people function as block leaders, runners, or in some 
other minor capacity. The next step up the pyramid is the city or town 
committee, which sets policy for the party within the community and 
serves as the link between the community and the county committee. 

c. As the triangle begins to narrow, we reach the first of 
the organizations of nationwide importance. The county committee; in 
the event of the absence of a primary caa^aign, selects the candidates 
for congressional offices who receive the regular party endorsement. 

It also correlates the work of the lodal community organizations within 
the county. 

d. . Above the county committee is the at ate committee, which 
has the Same relationship to the county committee as the county 
commitiee has to the coimilimlty. The^ 8 coBnnittee is in charge of 
party affairs within the State; The ccamnltteemen work in , close coopera* 
tion with the governor, if he is of their peurty, and with their party 
members in the legislature. They have considerable influence over 





elected officials throu^ their power to withhold the endorsement of the 
party in the event that they become dissatisfied. They are responsible 
only to the national committee. 

e. The national committee is the highest organization of the ; 
party in the nation. It consists of two representatives from each state 
and major territory^ plus a chairman selected by the pa2rby*s candidate 
for President. Officially, the national committee is subordinate to 
the national convention, ^iiich meets every four years to select a 
presidential candidate and adopt a party platform. However, throu^ the 
power or organization and the continuous nature of the committee, the 
committee frequently dominates the convention. 

f . The nationwide political party is the most effective way 
by which nationwide campaigns for elective office can be run. The 
collection of funds, the organization of speaking tours, the business 
of promoting the party candidates can best be run throu^ the party 
organization as it is presently set up. Other activities in which the 
party eixgages are less directly connected with the election of public 
officials. It engages in welfare programs for its membership. The 
votes delivered in the "smoke filled room" are obtained by an endless 
payment of favors, large and small, for the patronage system is an 
Important part of the party program. In fact, it has been referred to 
as the oil which lubricates the party machinery. It has been justified 
on the ground that the party is essential to democracy, and patronage 
is essential to the party. The people •vriio ring the doorbells, mail the 
circulars, and do the legwork perform an in^jortant service. 

g. If democracy is unable to function without political 
parties, then we must be very sure that they will actually serve the 
best inttere|sts of the people. Many people very early questioned the 
whole system of political parties. This feeling was aroused by the 
fear that the direction of the parties was coming d,own to the people 
from above, rather than up to the party leaders from below, A series 
of legal controls were Introduced, therefore, to regulate the 
activities of the parties. One of the first of these was the sub- 
stitution of the direct primary for the caucus or convention system of 
electing state and local candidates. This is in effect today throu^- 
out the nation, but not, however, for the selection of presidential 
candidates. Laws have been passed ■vriilch provide greater supervision of 
the election process. The Introduction of the Australian ballot, 
assuring secrecy, was one of the Important steps in this direction. 
Others were laws restraining campaigning at the polls and providing 
'defeated candidates with the protection of an honest count. We also 
have laws aimed at eorruipt practices such as the buying of votes, and 
which limit a candidate's campaign expenditures. 




h. Of course, ttie foregoing discussion refers only to the 
national political parties. ■ There are small parties, or "splinter" 
groups in democracies that cannot hope to win on a national scale and 
therefore restrict their organization to certain areas. For example, 
the English Liberal Party today is able to win seats in only a 
relatively small number of districts, and therefore does not spend its 
resources in a vain effosrfc to win a majority of seats in Parliament. 

i. Two ends are gained by the supporters and participants in 
political party activities. When the party gains power, the supporters 
of the party can influence public policy and public administration. 

They can also often look to their party for governmental jobs. The 
victorious party will usually hold great influence over the workings 
of government between elections. 

j. At all times, the effectiveness of political parties de- 
pends on factors such as party discipline, the willingness of the 
people of that nation to compromise on basic issues for the purpose of 
unity, and the electoral system of representation. A tradition of party 
■discipline and acceptance by the people of basic values in government 
will make for stable party government, as in England. Control of 
nominations and finances at the local level leads to far less party 
discipline, as in the United States. .Also, 'vriaere the people at large 
fail to agree on basic issues, political parties are sure to be split 
into many weak groups that must rule the country by uncertain coali- 
tions, as in Prance where the questions of democracy va autocracy or 
Communism, the relation of church and state, the role of colonies, and 
many other basic Issues continue to divide the nation. 

k2. Political Parties in Non-Democratic Countries 

a. In democracies, the source of party power is at the bottom 
of the pyramid. In non-democratlc nations, on the other hand, policy 
making and administration come from "on high" to the party member at 
the bottom of the pyramid. Since the nature of totalitarianism is such 
that it eliminates opposition, the only party which is permitted to 
exist under such a system is the party in power, 

b. Since the November Eevolutlon of I 9 IT in Russia, the 
Soviet Union has been ruled by the Communist Party. The Party was given 
official recognition in the Constitution of 1936, -vriitch calls it "the 
leading nucleus of all organizations of the working people". With 

this official sanction, the Party has in effect built a government with- 
in a government. For each branch of the national, state, or local 
government, the Party has a parallel organization which sees to it that 
every position of Inportance is heM ,by a Piarty member. 
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c. Wiat is the nature of this party which holds such power? 

It is, for one thing, a minority party, whose memhershlp is carefully 
restricted. New members are carefully screened and admitted only after 
extensive loyalty checks. The key to party success lies, not in numbers, 
but in discipline. Policy set at the top level is binding on all 
members, who are expected to be enthusiastic in their support. New 
members of the party must be proposed by three members of three years* 
standing who have known the Individual for at least a year. With their 
support, the candidate is admitted to a probationary period of twelve 
months. After this, his final aelmission is voted on by the membership 
at large. His pledges of obedience and devotion are little short of 
religious. The entire process reflects the tremendous secrecy and the 
great danger implicit in the party activities at the time of the 
Revolution in 1917. 

d. The hipest organization in the party is the All-Union 
Congress, which consists of more than one thousand delegates and is 
supposed to meet once every three years. The Congress selects, an All- 
Union Central Committee, which rules between Congresses and calls new 
sessions. The Central Committee in turn creates several agencies, 
notably the Political Bureau and the Secretariat. It is in these two 
agencies > at the top of the political pyramid, that the bulk of the 
power is held. These small, well -organized agencies are easily able to 
manage the large and cumbersome All-Union Congress. Their recommenda- 
tions to the Congress are always accepted. The chairmen of the 
Politburo becomes the dictator of the nation, despite the fact that he 
may not hold any official office. 

e. The political party is dominant also in a Fascist state, 
as may be seen in Spain and formerly in Argentina. Other parallels are 
seen in the strict discipline required of all Fascist party members and 
the restricted nature of membership. Fascism in Italy included a 
militia, auxilllary to the regular armed forces, to help the Partj 
maintain control. In non-democratlc countries, recruitment of paipty 
members is centered around an organized program of indoctrination. 

Youth organizations offer social and athletic activities to attract 
participation. Pageantry and propaganda are used to inspire strong 
feelings of loyalty and patriotism, and sometimes to distract the 
attention of the people from the party's other activities. 

43 . Techniques of the One -Party System 

a. The organization of a single national political party 
parallels the organization of a confederate government much more 
than it does that of a federal government. It .does so because each 
organization, at the local, district, regional, or national level owes 
its existence to the next level of officials below it. It does not owe 
it to the people, except indirectly throu^ those officials who have 
come up from the lower hierarchy. 





"b. Let us examine the effedt of this hierarchial system of 
party organization in a country where there is only one party and where 
that party is limited in membership to people who are chosen by those 
who are already a part of it. Such parties are established originally 
by a small group of people who wish to seize control of the government. 
Ihe system is a closed organization ■vdiose members assume unto themselves 
the power to decide who may associate with them as members of the party. 
They select for members in each region leaders around whom the party 
will be organized. The regional organizations in turn select the 
membership according to the standards which have been set by the 
national party committee. This goes on down to the district and the 
local organization, where only people meeting specified qualifications 
can become members of the party. Citizens who do not meet that 
particular qualification may not participate in the activities of 
selecting candidates. As this political organization goes throu^ the 
various steps of seizing control of the government, the party is 
gradually able to eliminate all other citizens from participation. 

Every government decision is made subject to the approval of a hi^er 
party official. In such a way the local party workers, even though 
they are members of the local party organization, can always pass re- 
sponsibility for particul^ policy to someone above them. 

c. The effect of this is to remove the control of the 
political party and therefore the control of officials of the govern- 
ment from all effective control by the people themselves. The 
technicality of periodically subjecting each political office to re- 
election by the people is vitiated by the fact that the people can 
nominate no other candidates. Such political organizations take the 
necessary measures throu^ their own activity and throu^ the control 
of the police and legal enforcement activities of the state to pro- 
hibit all other groups from being represented effectively as organiza- 
tions. They face the Individual citizen with a large organization with 
more ability, more power, and more ruthlessness than he can possibly 
bring to bear. The members of the party are organized for the purpose 
of concent jcating their power, of exerting it against any individual in 
such a way that he cannot possibly oppose them. If he should organize 
with others to make himself equal in strength to the party, the legal 
enforcement agencies of the government are brought to bear to destroy 
such organizations before they develop effective strength. Thus, the 
political party in power divides all its enemies into small groups of 
individuals and crushes each one of them separately, "sdiile the others 
must stand by and await their eventual turn. 

44. Systems of Representation 

It is said that the system of representation may also affect 
the nature of the party system. Let us examine why this is so . Either 
of t-^ methods of representation are used in most dembcfacles- -pro- 
portional representation and single -member constituencies. 




a. Proportional representation is th,e system of electing to a 
legislature the same percentage of candidates of each political party 
as that party received of the total vote of the electorate. Each party 
would normally nominate the same number of candidates as there are 
legislative seats in the district. Each voter votes for one of the 
parties. To illustrate the results, let us assume an election for a 
legislature in a district having 25 seats in that legislature. The 
results might be as follows: 



Political 

Party 



Number of legislators 
Percentage of vote received elected 



A 

B 

C 

D'^ 

E 

Total 



kQ$ 

20 $ 

20 ^ 

l6^ 

H 

lo^ 



10 

5 

5 

4 

1 

25 



b. Advocates of proportional representation Insist that it is 
truly representative of the opinions and desires of the electorate. 

But weaknesses are apparent. Since any group polling a few per cent of 
the vote may have representation in the legislature, there is no 
incentive to develop a program of national scope, or even to compromise 
local differences of opinloni, As a result, national Issues are rarely 
subject to comprcaidse} differences are aggravated by political groups look 
ing after their own interests. It cannot be said this always happens, 
but when basic issues trouble a nation, the proportional representation 
system will intensify that disagreement, not help to reduce it. Without 
pressures to conrpromise in order to win, parties represent relatively 
small groupings and rarely win a majority. A continuous process of 
coalescing and breaking up of majorities is likely, as Issues come up 
that members of the coalition cannot agree on. Rarely can decisive 
policy be formed by such a coalition. 

c. Proportional representation is advocated by many students 
of government. It may have very desirable advantages in local bodies, 
such as city councils, to avoid single -party control of all seats on. the 
council. It may even work on the national, level, particularly where the 
executive is reasonably strong and where the people are in agreement on 
basic Issues . But generally it results in the described disadvantages . 

The Weimar Republic, established in Germany after World War I, . 
floimdered under proportional representation. Because of indecisive 
leadership, largely caused by proportional representation, the people 
turned to an avowed "man on horseback" to lead them, and Adolf Hitler' s 
NatiOnsQ. Socialist Party won a plurality of votes in the last ;^ee 
election before the war. Benito Mussolini could attribute much of his 
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success to similar weaknesses under the democratic system of propor- 
tional representation in rtaly. Finally, the Fouirth French Republic 
suffered seriously from the unstable government that was partially 
caused by proportional representation. 

45. Single -Member Constituencies , 

a. The second general method of representation is that of 
breaking a country into many small geographical districts, with each 
district represented by the person "vriio received a majority or plurality 
of votes in that district. In the U. 8 ., each representative in 
Congress must even reside in the state in which the district he re- 
presents is located; in England, he need not reside in the district he 
represents, and parties will often assign their leaders to run for 
"safe" seats to take advantage of this leeway. In both cases, however, 
the representative is personally responsible to the voters in his 
district. If he displeases a majority of his constituency, it may 
elect someone else for the next term. ■ This is less true in England than 
in the U. S., howevei*, since individual legislators there express the 
views of their parties far more than they do their own. , 

b. The single -member constituency system has Important in- 
direct consequences. Wien a number of parties nominate candidates in a 
district, two of them normally gain substantially more support than the 
others. Candidates must try to win the all-inQ)ortant plurality, and 
attempt to broaden their program to attract more voters and supporters. 
The voters try not to aast their ballot for obvious losers, and thus 
tend to divide their support between the leading contenders. This 
process generally goes on in every electoral district, and the voters 
tend to choose between two major parties, each of which has atten^ted 
to conq)romlse issues to appeal to the vast uncommitted block of voters 
who very often determine elections both in the individual districts and 
nationwide elections, 

c. Thus, the single -member system generally tends to aid the 
emergence of a two-party system and, broadly speaking, tends to en- 
courage politicians to coiopromlse and submerge Issues, rather than to 
adopt extreme positions. The political party winning a majority of 
seats in the legislature will organize and lead that body. Where party 
discipline is strong, a party program will be carried out, and the 
people can hold that administration responsible when the next election 
teikes place. In any caSe, the firm mjority of one party or another in 
the lej^aiatupe will contribute to stable government and decisive policy, 
particularly •vrtiere the national executive is either of the same party or 
is part of the legislature. It is widely felt that the governments of 
the United States and England have enjoyed their high degree of stable 
government in part because of their use of the single -member system of 
representation. 




CHAPTEIR 6 



NON-DEMOCRATIC GOVERHMENTS 



k6. General 

Democracy lias been the rarest form of government in the 
history of man. The causes for rejection of democracy are many. It isj 
first, a difficult fom of government to achieve. It requires the 
special and rare conditions of public education or at least public i. 
awareness of governmental problems, wide public agreement on basic 
Issues, and general belief in individual worth and dignity. Secondly, 
many people will invariably reject freedom. Some do not want the re- 
sponsibility of making their own decisions; others find the process of 
choosing between alternatives too difficult. Some people prefer full 
economic security to freedom, when choice between the two is offered 
them. Still others are too concerned with physical survival to have 
any energy or Inclination to exercise freedom. In contrast, dictator- 
ship is basically a simple form of government, merely requiring superior 
force and control of strategic parts of the society (such as police, 
military, communications, and important industrial and labor groups). 
Under dictatorship, a relatively low degree of popular participation 
and support is required. 

U 7 . Dictatorship Defined 

Dictatorship is a government that is carried on by a group of 
leaders or a single leader Immune from direct influence by the people 
and willing to use force to maintain power indefinitely. Usually, its 
purpose is that stated by Mussolini: "Everything for the state, every- 

thing by the state, nothing outside the state". 

Contrasting Democracy with Dictatorship 

Democracy believes leaders can make mistakes, and requires 
public opportunity to criticize and change the leaders in government . 

A large part of the population is allowed to participate in elections 
so as to render government truly responsible. In contrast, under 
dictatorship the individual is directed by the state; political part icipa 
t ion means carrying out orders without question. Civil rights are 
excluded to avoid any challenge to the state and the dictator or group 
controlling the state . The leaders have, no responsibility to public , 
opinion; they cannot be called to account. They maintain their power 
throu^ use of a puppet legislature, a single psxty (which they doMnate) 
a hi^ degree of governmental centralization> use of propaganda* to 
control the minds of men, and the extensive use of police and. military 
to terrorize all potential opposition. In brief, democracy dllows. free 




search for answers to social and political problems. Dictatorship 
allows no such search; it declares a single answer to he correct and \ 
suppresses all other points of view. 

49. Development of Dictatorship 

a. ' Three of the most powerful dictatorships of this century — 
Fascist Italy/ Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia- -have all had roughly 
similar origins. In each case, social and economic breakdown resulted 
in weakening of old institutions and ties, thus allowing a fanatical 
leader sind dedicated party to gain control of the government. 

b. Mere social and economic trouble, however, is not enou^ 
to influence men to accept dictatorship. There must also be a break- 
down of the belief in the in^jortance of individual self-expression and 
the "democratic spirit," together with an offer of a substitute 
political "fluting faith" . Mussolini found the substitute in picturing 
Italy as the leader of a new Mediterrsinean En5>lre and picturing the 
Fascist party as the only group able to bring strong, efficient govern- 
ment to Italy. Hitler convinced most Germans that it was the duty of 
the superior Nordic "race" to rule the world, since it alone could 
create culture. He led them in an effort to conquer "inferior" nations 
of the world, Soviet dictatorship in theory stresses liquidation of 
class differences, arguing that as long as class differences exist, 
poverty and unemployment are inevitable. The Soviet Constitutions of 
1925 and 1936 promise "to guarantee the dictatorship of the proletariat 
for the purpose of suppressing the bourgeoisie, of abolishing the 
exploitation of man by man and of bringing about Communism, under which 
there will be neither division into classes nor state power." 

c. Each of these political faiths has been believed by many 
who were willing to force them on others by any means at the disposal 
of government. To such men, individual Ideas were unlDq>ortant ; only 
the state faith mattered. In the case of these three dictatorships, 
the democratic philosophy was held weakly or not at all by the public . 

In each case, the dictatorial, force was able to sweep democratic in- 
stitutions aside. For exaaq)le, in Italy the Fascists worked through 
democratic forms until they could destroy them— and few people pro- 
tested, In Germany, Hitler was able to win a plurality of votes under 
the ¥eimar Republic, althou^ he advocated policies that would lead to 
conqplete subjection of all Germans to his will. In Russia, the 
democratic Kerens^ government was swept aside by Bolshevik revolution 
as Kerensky failed in his desperate atten^ts to get the Srmy to protect 
his government from the violence of the revolutionaries. 

d. : 'When the GA policy for an area under ndlltary control is 
the establishment of a stable democratic government^ we want to know 




•wliat safeguards help to prevent a democracy thus established from being 
seized and turned into a dictatorship. To learn this ^ let us examine 
some dictatorships and see how they came into being, Althou^ the 
movements toward non-democrat ic government have in most cases depended 
on popular support, we are mainly Interested in the techniques by which 
non-democrat ic political parties use organizational weakness to take ! 
end keep control of government, 

e. Of the many dictatorships that have developed in the 
twentieth century, Soviet Russia, Imperial Japan, Fascist Italy, and 
Nazi CJemikny have had most influence in world affairs. Case studies 
of events leading to dictatorships in those four nations many 
illuminate the weaknesses of government that can lead to non -democratic 
control. 

50* Communist Theory and Soviet Reality 

a. The Bolshevik (Communist) Party was organized superficially 
in some^rfiat the seime pattern as any other political party. It con- 
sisted of local committees, i^gional committees, and a national 
executive committee . Its membership was limited to a specific class of 
people >dio had been approved by the controlling group of the national 
party. Occasional purges reduced paxty membership to a hard core of 
dedicated and trustworthy leadership. Party policy is controlled at the 
top, defined by a body presently hnown as the Presidium (formerly the 
Politburo). The policy is executed by a top-level Secretariat. Actually, 
a small group of leaders rigidly control party policy and activity. 

b. The theory of Marxian Communism has changed back and forth 
throu^ the years under the personal leadership of Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev. But the hard core of theory still includes certain ideas; 

(1) Collectivization of productive wealth to further the 
formula of “from each according to his abilities, to each according to 
his needs'*. 

(2) Equality of all races and interests. 

( 3 ) Liberal freedoms of culture and expression. 

(4) Dictatorship of the proletariat. 

( 5 ) Temporary character of the dictatorship that is soon 
to wither away. 

c. la practice, each of these principles has been largely 
ignored. Rule has been by individual leaders and an elite party— never 
the , proletariat . , Cultural differences throughout Soviet -controlled 
Europe have been ruthlessly suppressed in preference to Communism. 
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Free expression is not knowx. Class differences in the Soviet are 
deep, with upper economic classes able to secure political and social 
advantages not open to the lower classes. And finally, the dictatorship 
certainly shows no signs of withering away. 

d. Control of communication facilities, use of brutal force 
and secret police, administration of education, and management of labor 
movements and industry all contribute to effective control of the nation 
by Communism. But dictatorship never con^iletely rules all mean, and the 
potential power of the public must always be feared. 

e. To curb this danger and gain the greatest possible support, 
propaganda atten^ts to mold popular thinking and insulate it from 
dissenting and "foreign” ideas. Thus, men are told only \diat they 
should know to serve the purpose of the state. Propaganda appeases 
popular dissatisfaction and persuades acceptance of government 
policies. It also may exhaust public Interest in government throu^ 
endless repetition, thus producing apathy which renders the public even 
more controllable. However, propaganda has its limitations. Conflict 
between propaganda and traditional feelings and beliefs (such as 
Russian religious traditions) weakens that propaganda. It is also 
weakened when it conflicts with widely known facts and common sense. 

f . ¥here dissent and deviation remain even after propaganda 
has done its work, they are discouraged by constant fear of punishment. 
This fear is produced by organized terror throu^ the use of the secret 
police, who are responsible only to the heads of state. In large cities, 
moreover, the inhabitants of each city block are organized into a 
co mmi ttee that meets periodically for supervision and indoctrination. 

Thus the police threat is always present and criticism is stifled. 

g. Although democracies may at times use economic techniques 
which appear similar to Communist methods, for example, nationalization 
of an industry by the government, there always exists one prime 
distinction. In the Soviet Union, both political and economic- powers 
are concentrated in rulers responsible only to themselves. In 
democracy, xiltimate political power rests with the people, 'vdio may 
often review the government's exercise of its economic powers. The 
Labour party in Britain nationalized the steel industry while it was 

in power. The Conservative party can5)algned in the next election with 
the promise that it would denationalize that Industry if put into 
power. The Conservatives won, and they did denationalize steel. Such 
public control of economic policy is unthinkable in the Soviet Union. 

Of course, danger exists even in a democracy that an unscrupluous 
administration will gain so much economic power and political control 
that it can keep itself in power indefinitely, even throu^ elections. 
Should this happen, democracy is lost in reality. 




51. Japan 



a. The Japanese had what amounted to a military government 
from about 1215 to the end of the Tokagawa Shogunate in l868. In that 
year, following the opening of Japan by Commodore Perry of the United 
States, representatives of four Japanese clans established the govern- 
ment of Japan, with the En 5 >eror Meljl as its nominal head. Representa- 
tives of this group were sent to every country which had attained a 
high degree of civilization and a hi^ly developed government to deter- 
mine the methods ^riilch mi^t be used in governing the new Japan. 

b. A government of the cabinet type was set up, closely re- 
sembling the cabinet type of government of England. A legal code was 
patterned on that of Prance. The Aimy and the Navy chose as their 
exait^iles the Army and Navy of Germany. A House of Peers was established 
much like the House of Lords in England. The lower house of the Diet 
was elective, and the leaders of the party which had the majority of 
the Diet became the Ministry which headed the government, 

c. The principal weakness, as a result of which the elective 
government of Japan failed to maintain Itself, was that the Navy and 
the Army had direct access to the Emperor without going throu^ the 
Premier. They were, for all practical puiposes. Independent agencies 
of the Enperor. The second weakness by which the military was able to 
maintain Itself and eventually to set up a dictatorship was that the 
appropriation act of any year carried over into the following year, if 
the Diet failed to enact a new appropriation law. This enabled the 
Army and Navy to continue themselves in power and to continue their pay, 
even though no current financial policy was enacted in support of them. 
The third weakness vrtilch contributed '^o the downfall of the control of 
Japan by the elected representative was the ability of the Army and the 
Navy to prevent the formation of a Cabinet. They could do this because 
the General Staff of the Japanese Army was required to nominate the War 
Minister of the Cabinet. Whenever a cabinet was formed, or whenever an 
existing cabinet performed acts Tdiich were unsatisfactory to the 
military, they could destroy the cabinet by withdrawing the Minister of 
War or by refusing to nominate a Minister of War. Ry this simple device, 
they could dictate the personnel of the cabinet. By. the.se three d.evlces 
they were able tp perpetuate themselves in power. It is obvious that . 
the Japanese Arny and Nayy were able to control the government through 
violation of the second tenet of .democracy, that those, who exercise 
political power shall be obliged regularly to renew their mandate throu^ 
frequent reference of their programs and leadership to popular election. 

52 . Italy 

a. Prior to the rise of Benito Mussolini, Italy had a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Nominally it was a cabinet type of government. 
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The Italian legislature was handicapped hy the fact that it was elected 
hy a system of proportional representation, and no one party ever had 
a majority in the parliament. The result was that no one group was 
able to carry out any particular plan of action. When the Fascist 
Party was committing illegal acts all over Italy, preventing people 
other than those who favored it from voting at the polls, there was not 
sufficient strength in the government to take corrective action. 

h. The time came when the King faced the question of allowing 
this party to control Italy or having no one control it. Benito 
Mussolini was summoned by the King to form a government. Having come 
to power, Mussolini proposed that the party -vdiich gained the majority 
of the votes in each election be granted 75 percent of the seats in 
Parliament, thus insuring a majority. Since the Home Minister was an 
appointee of Mussolini, he controlled the police power of the Italian 
govepi^ent to back up the actions of the Fascist Party; Mussolini was 
able to assure himself the necessary majority to control the parliament. 
Controlling Parliament, He could insure the enactment of such laws as 
the Fascist Party advocated. With this Party maintaining control of the 
government throu^ police power, Mzssolini could dictate the policies 
of Italy. 

53. Germany 

a. At the end of World War I, almost at the dictation of the 
victorious powers, the Weimar Bepubllc was set up in Germany. It had 

a President and a cabinet government, the Cabinet to be chosen from the 
Reichstag (Parliament). Members of the Reichstag were elected by 
proportion^ representation, Bach party put in the Reichstag the same 
proportion of representatives that it got of the vote of the people. 

The Reichstag did not contain a clear-cut majority which could run the 
government, and a clear-cut loyal opposition which woiild test every 
proposal of the government. Representatives of many parties continued 
in the Reichstag the struggle for control which the elections should 
have decided. 

b. Among the parties -vdilch arose in Germany was the National 
Socialist (or Nazi) Party. This Party organized itself as a militant 
group. The government of Germany did not take strong measures to put 
down this uprising. 

c. By the early 1930’ s, the people of Germany, particiilarly 
the financial and business classes, feared the rise of Communism among 
the workers. Hitler appealed to this fear. The Nazi Bart y with its 
private army controlled eleetlons throughout part of Germany. Hitler 
secured the election to the Reichstag of a sufficient proportion of 
its members to prevent a majority being formed -vdiich could control the 
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government without his consent, Throu^ various maneuvers he had him- 
self appointed the Chancellor of the German government > and having done 
so, created incidents as an excuse for taking violent action. 

d. By the excuse of declaring an emergency, the Kelchstag was 
induced to vote complete power to Hitler and his Party, and the 
democratic government of Germany disappeared. !I!he government assumed 
executive control over all phases of the life of the people, thus be- 
coming a dictatorship. Prom that time on, the government of Germany 
was carried on by a dictator and by those iriao advised him. He had 
complete executive control. 

5^, Essentials of Dictatorial Control 

a. A dictatorial government consists essentially of a strong 
executive (group or individual) and a policy and technique of thwarting 
dissent of constituent citizens. The Nazi Party maintained itself in 
power by abuse of the police power of the state. It consisted of a 
group of people organized into a government willing to subvert the 
normal powers of government to maintain themselves in power and to do 
•vrtiatever acts they deemed expedient. 

b. Some examination of the effects of executive control of a 
government is in order. It has short-term advantages and long-term dis- 
advantages, When a situation arises which requires concentrated activity 
of all the people of a state to accomplish a particular end, it is 
necessary to establish one policy and follow that policy out to the end. 
There can be no place for wavering or argument or consideration of 
other aims. On a short-term basis this may be effective, but while this 
short-term policy is being accomplished, all other aims are being 
neglected. The entire acconplishment of the government and people is 
limited to that specific plan. Advantages which mi^t be achieved by 
other activities or other plans are lost. Success of conplete executive 
control depends upon its being able to achieve its ends within a 
sufficiently short time so it may return to other aims in time to 
salvage them. 

55* Ultra^Nationalism 

The policy of every dictator has been that of ultra -nationalism. 
Ultra-nationalism requires the citizen to subordinate his interest to 
the alms of the government. The primary consideration, is that 
psirticular nation shall become strong and benefll; itself at the cost of 
all other interests within the natipn, and at the cost -of any advantage 
to other nations. It is an attenpt to turn a country into one large 
family unit pursuing one policy, that of self -inprovement of its 
position. The trade policy must be that which brings the greatest 
advantage to the nation as a nation, not to particular individuals within 




the nation. The education policy must he one of glorifying the nation 
and the end which it is atteng^ting to achieve. Opposition to the 
policy of the goveimnent must he quelled. If esqjedlent, incidents are 
created 'idiich enable the government to take action against any 
opponents. The nation is shaped into a tool for the accoaq)liBhment of 
a particular end and becomes a menace to other nations. They in turn 
are forced to take action to counteract its threatening attitude. 

56. Control of the Police Power 

The people in any country depend on the police agencies of the 
government for protection against unlawful elements. A party -vdiich 
desires to overthrow the existing government tries first to secure 
control of the police function of the government. In most of the 
unitary national governments the police are under the supervision of 
the Home Minister, or Minister of Interior as he may he called. Con- 
sequently, it has become common practice for a developing revolutionary 
party to attempt to name the Home Minister when it gains sufficient 
power to make demands. Once it has named the Home Minister# it can take 
disciplinary action against all elements of the police which it does 
not like for any minor infraction. It has the power of appointing 
police officers and of coercing other police officers to favor its 
policy. 

57* Illegal Use of Police Power 

¥ith a revolutionary party in control of the police force, 
that police force may not take action against violence committed against 
the voter or take action against any other perpetrator of Illegal acts. 
This tends to further the policy of the party which is controlling the 
police. The representation of the revolutionary party increases in the 
government. As this entire policy tends to gather momentum, it is only 
a short time until, -vdien the government desires to take positive action 
against illegal acts, it finds itself impotent because the police are 
subservient to an Illegal element , In addition to aiding infiltration 
of the revolutionary party into the government, the police can promote 
party support in many other ways, for example favoring business and 
industry -vdiich support the party. It can discriminate against opponents 
of the party. A police force, for example, which will not license a 
business until certain conditions have been met, can control who can 
and who cannot successfully carry on a business in a community. A police 
force which does not maintain law and order or prevent harm to the 
citizens, holds a form of coercion otherwise unavailable to a 
revolutionary group, 

5^* The Emergency 

a. As the strength of a revolutionary party increases in the 
government, it gains control of addltioiial key ministries of the 




government. Since the policy of the party to whom these ministers 
adhere is closely controlled by the executive committee of the party, 
the entire government, cabinet, and legislature, >diich have been 
elected to support the ministry, come under their control. 

b. If the system of government permits the declaration of an - 
emergency, an excuse for so declaring is seized upon. The legislature; 
is persuaded to grant to the executive section of the government 
emergency powers. It uses these powers to carry out any act -vdiich it 
may decree as the policy of the government. It appoints to the courts ^ 
people who will be favorable to the actions which it desires. It may 
even apply pressure upon the existing members of the court to cause them 
to resign, or it may make their position Intolerable so that they 
"volimtarlly'* resign. 

e. At this point, he who makes the party policy dictates the 
law. He dictates the actions of the various ministers of the govern^ 
ment and the acts to be taken against the people. He controls the 
court in such a way that they are no longer independent to determine 
what is just and -v^at is unjust. At this stage there is no recourse 
left, with the possible exception of violence sufficient to throw this 
group out of office. Since this group controls the entire power of 
government, it is almost in^ossible for the people within a country to 
throw off such a control. 

59 • Centralized Versus Federal T^e of Government 

a. Earlier, we determined that a federal government was made 
up of an independent provincial government and a central government, 
each a con^ilete government within itself, capable of carrying on all 
functions appropriate to it, 

b. Opposed to this is the centfalizedtype of government, 
where there is ohly one complete government organization at the riatlonal 
level. All constituent parts of the country are subordinate districts, 
administrative districts, or incorporated cities established by their 
central government . 

c. Both federal and centralized systems cah be found in 
countries which are democratic and in coimtries which have a dictatorial 
form of government. England has a centralized system of government. 

The United States has tha federal type, Russia also has the federal 
type Of government, Tdxere bontfol of the country is exercised by the 
single political party lidiich is allowed to exist there. 

d. The centralized or unitary type of government is subject 
to one type of abuse which cannot readily occur in the federal type of 
government. So long as an official to administer the law within each 
administrative district of a unitary type of government is elected by 
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the people, the people have direct control over him.. However, if such 
officials are all appointed by a central govermilent, it becomes easier 
for the government to withdraw farther and farther from the people . 

Since there is only one level at which policy is made, officials will 
have advanced far from the people to become a part of the policy- 
making group. The official who administers the government within a ; 
district can no longer influence the policy himself except by appealing 
to his superior officer. The tendency In this case is for the citizen 
and the makers of government policy to become many administrative steps 
removed from each other. Similarly, the admlhlstrators of policy be- 
come several administrative steps removed from the makers of policy. 

The individual citizen becomes so far detached from the policy makers 
that he feels that he is no longer able to affect them. The result is 
likely to be a decreased Interest in government policies, with the 
consequent magnification of the effects of pressttre groups and of 
technical specialists who are not primarily Interested in the needs of 
the individual citizen. 

e. When this situation arises, as it did in Oermany under 
Hitler, each district of the country may be forced to become one more 
link in the administrative chain of dictatorship. If this occurs, the 
people have no recourse. They do not elect the people who determine 
the policy, and they cannot appeal to the official who carries out the 
policy, because he owes his entire allegiance to the man above him who 
appointed him. The citizens no longer have available any agency which 
can bring pressure on the officials of the government to run the govern- 
ment in their interest. Obviously this situation could not occur so 
readily in a country where the powers of government remain in the hands 
of the people except as they are delegated to the national or provincial, 
government. It is for this reason that in laying down the policy in the 
formation of a new government in Germany after World War II, it was 
prescribed that the power should be granted primarily to the provincial 
government and subsequently only in limited instances to a federal 
government. By so doing, no unit of government is given power of such 
strength and size as to preclude any one from opposing it. 

66. Overthrowing Dictatorship 

Althou^ nations can go quickly and easily from democracy to 
dictatorship, they can rarely turn around and go back to democracy with- 
out great violence. Dictatorships cannot be overthrown by peaceful 
means unless some powerful force inside or outside the nation supports 
that overthrow. Fascist Iteily and Hazi Germany went down on^.y when con- 
quered by the Allies in World War II i although weakened by Internal 
dissent, those governments could never have been toppled except by 
external force. In contrast, the Peron dictatorship in Argentina was 
overthrown in a relatively bloodless change when organized religion and 
a large part of the Army followed a new man against Peron. The puppet 




Comimmlst Hungarian, Aiwy supported rebels, but the Independent Hungarian 
government under Premier Nagy was itself smashed by ovendielmtilg Soviet 
military power. In short, modern techniques of control forestall 
popular revolt except when equal or superior power can be seized by the 
popular movement, of comes from the outside to help that movement. 




CHAPTER 7 

THE ROEE OP CIVIL AFFAIRS 



6l. The Civil Affairs Organization 

a. Close study of the preceding chapters dealing with com- 
parative principles of government ¥111 clearly lead to the conclusion 
that the civil affairs organization has been designed in such a 
manner as to permit military administration in any governmental 
environment and under any situation. 

h. The Chief of Staff of the United States Army has as his 
general staff the Chief of Civil Affairs as his adviser, planner and 
supervisor on matters to do with the relationship of the military and 
the civilian population, its government, economy, and institutions 
wherever military forces ai^ stationed. The military commander at 
each echelon of command below the Department of the Army down to and 
including division and coD 5 )arable command has as his general staff a 
civil affairs (G5) officer whose functions are comparable to those of 
the Chief of Civil Affairs. 

c. Operating units, comprised of area headquarters, groups, 
companies, platoons and functional teams, are trained to perform for 
the commander to whose command such units are assigned or attached 
every possible function of government or to assist governments which 
request military assistance. 

d. In the combat zone the division normally has assigned or 
attached to it a civil affairs platoon with such of the functional teams 
as maybe necessary to support the commander's military mission, assist 
the commander to further national policy and carry out such obligations 
as may be imposed by international law, law of land warfare, treaties, 
agreements or conventions. The functional teams -yriiich may be 
eaployed are: 

(1) Legal 

(2) Public Safety 

13) Public Health 

( 4 ) Public Welfare' ' 

( 5 ) Public Finance , . 

(6) Labor 

(7) Econc^cs 
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( 8 ) Commerce and Industry 

( 9 ) Food and Agriculture 

(10) Price Control 

(11) Public Education 

(12) Public Works and Utilities 

(13) Public Communications 

(lJ+) Public Transportation 

(15) Civil Information 

(16) Displaced Persons 

(17) Arts, Moniiments, and Archives 

The activities of the platoon and teams are supervised by the division 
civil affairs (G 5 ) officer for the division commander. The Corps is 
supported by an assigned or attached civil affairs company with from 
one to ten platoohs and such of the above-mentioned teams as may be 
necessary. The companies* activities are supervised by the Corps 
Civil Affairs (G 5 ) officer. The Army in turn is supported by a 
civil affairs group with from one to ten companies, each with from 
one to ten platoons and required functional teams. 

e. In the Communications Zone, the Theater Army is supported 

by a civil affairs command with required groups, companies, platoons 
and functional teams as the situation demands. The activities of the 
Theater Army Civil Affairs command is supervised by the Theater Athqt 
C ivil Affairs (G 5 ) officer. ?! v-v 

f. A somewhat similar situation exists within the Zone of the 
Interior where civil affairs staff officers, units and teams perform 
functions for the Armies, Corps, Divisions and Logistic commands. 

g. The area, group, con^iany headquarters may be likened to 
mayor or governor, and the teams likened to each of the departments of 
government. The local environment and situation would determine the 
requirements for all or stny part of such elements. 

h. Thus in a natural disaster Situation in which the military 
commander is asked or directed to assist the civil authorities, any of 
the headquarters mentioned would readily perform liiai son with the local 
gpverrmient and tesaiis could assist the various (Apartments of that 
government; e.g., public safety team assisting the police department in 




maintaining law and order. In matters involving military assistance 
in civil defense, a platoon, company or group could perform liaison 
functions with local, district or state civil defense units and 
direct, for example, public works and utilities teams in assisting in 
the restoration of damaged water or sewer plant sj directing displaced 
persons and public health teams in assisting the Red Cross to house, 
feed, shelter and care for refugees forced from their home areas. 

i. Because of its similarity to varied government structure, 
the assistance which can be rendered a militeiry commander in his 
military-civil relationships by the elements of the civil affairs 
organization under his command is infinite in peacetime, in limited 
or general war, or in situations short of war, to include cold war. 
Civil affairs officers must recognize that they are the focal point 
within any military command to assist the commander in his military- 
civil relationship, and conversely that they become the focal point 
for civil-military relationships. 

62. General 



a. While it is true that public administration is not an 
exact science, it has certain principles that apply to CA operations . 
Commanders exercising civil affairs authority, whether on a national 
or a local level, should take these principles into account and try to 
incorporate them into his administration. We mentioned before that 
militeiry needs will at times prevent the maximum use of these 
principles. But such needs cannot be used as an excuse for complete 
disregard for these principles. The previous material has dealt with 
principles of government and adminlstfation in considerable detail. 

The purpose for this was the slniple fact that only by being con^leteiy 
familiar with all these prlhciples Can we ever hope to incorporate the 
transferable principles into CA administration. 

b. m closing we shall mention only a few of the many 
principles that can be applied in CA by officers who are familiar with 
them and who desire the best for their nation and the world, 

(1) Power is the capacity in any situation to command 
the obedience of others. In itself this is not authority, althou^ 
those who believe in power for power^s sake claim that fact. Authority 
is the established ri^t wl'thin a society to command obedience, the 
privilege to act as‘ a, leader or ^ide to the . society. The emphasis is 
on the rl^t, not the pOWef , iWe' as . CA have tbe powev to 

extract obedience, but desire is the authority to extract ' 

obedience . '.' Then we id 11 have a steady 'foundation upon which to carry 
out oUf /bhslC' military obJectl-verV the sUpp tactiehl , 

commahder. ' ''''' 




(2) !EhiB Is not to say that CA cannot control the people 
by brute force. But this is not desirable, for the following reasons: 

(a) The goal is not to maintain powr indefinitely, 
but to help the area govern Itself. 

(b) If the military did govern by sheer force, the 
attitude of the people must of necessity be one of resistance both 
passive and active. 

(c) What is desired in CA administration and what it 
must have to be truly successful is the active cooperation of the local 
inhabitants. 

(3) The principle of responsibility is just as in^ortant 
as that of power and authority. The exact location of responsibility 
is a necessity if we are truly to know government, especially iriien we 
are trying to control or Influence the course of a government. It is 
inevitable that authority cannot exist without equal responsibility. 

As soon as a commander has legitimate civil affairs authority, he 
immediately becomes responsible for the welfare of the people. CA 
administration is in^josed by force in some areas; as such it is not 
per se responsible to such people. But such responsibility must exist 
in the civil government the military establishes I If we are striving 
to protect democracy, we can not adopt dictatorial methods without 
destroying our own principles from within. Permanent decislon-maitlng 
powers lie with the civil government, which in turn represents the 
people. But we in the long run are responsible to them for the decisions 
made by the CA admini strati on. We are not only responsible to our own 
people but are also directly responsible to those we administer. We 
must be responsible to them if we are to meet the basic requirements of 

a political democracy: "Ultimate authority in a democracy lies with the 

people.*' This basic requirement applleB not only to our own government 
but also to the governments we help to establish. Such a civil govern- 
ment must be responsible to the pop^ation, for we need the benefits of 
responsible civil government: peace, order, trade, etc. These are 

Impossible to achieve (except for shqrt j>eriods) 'jrtthout a government 
that is recognized by the people hs hpnest, efflcieht , just, and ti^y 
interested in the popular welfare.as well as in the, CA administration, 

c. In this limited Inspection, of the principles of government, 
administration, and to a lesser extent Civlii'J^ 

should be clear that the mlssldn of the mllit^^.C^qmraah^er is a difficult 
one. The main source of dlfficiLLty lies in the ai^in eoinniod.ity involved 
human beings, for human personality Is ma4e up a niany unknown factors: 
human wants, desires, and potentialities. As ^dat as these difficulties 
may be, they axe not insurmountable. The future, and especially oiir 
future, depends on our ability to do the so-called inipossible , We must 
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not only preach our governmental principles to the world; this in fact 
is easy. But we must live these principles and he true to them under 
the demands of peace and military conflict. This we must do before we 
can help others. The only way we can live democracy is to know what it 
actually is when con^iared to other forms of government . This testt is ■ 
only an introduction to the study of government. CA personnel must go< 
further into the subject. For you are not only a CA officer. You are 
also one of the governed. 
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